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Editorial Notes 


With this number The Literary 
Review inaugurates the series it an- 
nounced last Fall of “special sections 
on the contemporary literatures of a 
number of non-English speaking 
countries.” This first feature, in the 
making, logically expanded itself into 
an entire number, devoted to the 
writing and writers of contemporary 
Israel. The project was in progress 
along with similar features on other 
countries—Japan, India, Greece, Italy, 
Puerto Rico—and was completed a 
few months ago in time for this 
Spring number. Since Apri! 20 (the 
fifth day of Iyar 5708 to be precise) 
marks the Tenth Anniversary of the 
birth of the modern State of Israel, 
the occasion clearly called for a special 
“special section”—indeed, an entire 
number. The expansion was further 
indicated by the number of excellent 
contributions made available to us by 
Israeli writers and artists. We are 
indebted to these contributors and to 
the Israel Embassy in Washington 
and the Office of Information in New 
York for facilitating what we believe 
is a valuable cultural commemoration 
of a memorable historical event. 


Two items in the Winter Literary 
Review have been selected for repub- 
lication in forthcoming numbers of 
Best Articles & Stories (Bloomington, 
Indiana): Desmond Clarke’s short 
story, “A Boy With a Gun,” and Eli 
Siegel’s poem, “The Little Cube in 
Space.” Several of the poems in both 
last Autumn’s and Winter’s numbers 
have been republished in the New 
York Times, the New York Herald 


Tribune, and many other new apers 
throughout the country. The L orary 
Journal (March 1, 1958) has this to 
say about Volume I, Number ; of 
The Literary Review: 

“At times when the day of the 
‘little’ magazine seems over it is goo! 
to read ‘an international journal of 
contemporary writing, as The Liter. 
ary Review is described on the mast. 
head. It is also good to see that it is 
published by one of our newest uni- 
versities and that it honors the poet, 
William Carlos Williams, practically 
a next door neighbor to Fairleigh 
Dickinson. There are two short 
poems by Dr. Williams and a gener- 
ous supply by other poets, including 
the late Oliver St. John Gogarty, 
Francesco Bianco, Richard Eberhart, 
John Ciardi, E. E. Cummings and 
Gabriela Mistral, translated by Lang- 
ston Hughes. Prose includes selections 
by Dr. Williams, Eberhart, fine short 
stories by the Irish writer, Val Mul- 
kerns, and Ethan Ayer, previously 
known only as a poet. One of the 
most stimulating contributions is 
‘Persia and the Holy Grail,’ from the 
authoritative pen of Arthur Upham 
Pope .. . The Literary Review is 3 
welcome arrival on the literary scent 
and deserves to find many subscribers 
among college and larger public 
libraries. It may soon become com- 
monplace in this new Lj column t 
wish a new magazine a long and 
happy life, so, seizing this oppor 
tunity, we wish The Literary Review 
exactly that.” The foregoing wa‘ 
written by Herbert Cahoon, Chief, 


(continue inside back cover) 
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Contributors 


S, J. AGNON (1888- ). See 


article. 





| ussia. Among his well-known plays 


jare Hachoma, Mikhal Bat Shaul, and 
- Ha’'adamah. His translations into 


Hebrew include some twenty ora- 
torios and operas. 

Cuam Nauman Biarrk (1873- 
1934). See Klausner article. 


Yenupa Burta (1886- ). See 
Klausner article. 
Yaakov Ficuman (1881- _—+), born 


in Bessarabia, has lived in Israel since 
1919. His volumes of poetry include 
Yemei Shemesh, Aviv Beshomron, 
and Pe’at Sadeh, the last bringing 
him the coveted Bialik Prize. He has 
also written essays and criticism. 

Unt Zv1 Greenserc (1894- +). 
See Klausner article. 

Cuamm Guat, born in Israel and a 
member of the Palmach (the shock 
troops of the Haganah), is one of 
Israelis younger poets. His War of 
Independence poems, such as “Give 
Your Blessing,” have made a pro- 
found impression. 

Smion Harkin (1899- _—+),_ born 
in White Russia, now lives in the 
United States where he is active in 
Hebrew cultural life. He received the 
Tchernichofsky Prize for his Hebrew 
translation of Walt Whitman’s Leaves 
of Grass. 


Hayim Hazaz (1898 _+),_novel- 


ist, was born in Kiev. He has written 
extensively on the Yemenites. 

SHosHANA HemMann specializes in 
woodcuts, but she is also a painter 
and sculptor. 
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Yaakov Davin Kamzon (1879- 

) was born in Lithuania, lived 

in Palestine for a number of years, 

and at present resides in South Africa. 

Most of his poems are dedicated to 

Jerusalem and thus he is known as 

the “poet of Jerusalem” (Meshorer 
Yerushalayim). 

Yenupa Karni (1884-1948), born 
in White Russia, settled in Israel in 
1921. His books of poetry include 
Shearim, Shir Vedema, and Yeru- 
shalaim. 

JosepH Ktausner (1874- )-— 
distinguished professor of Jewish his- 
tory at the University of Jerusalem— 
was born in Vilna and settled in 
Palestine in 1926. A prolific writer, 
he is the author of works in phi- 
losophy, philology, history, and sev- 
eral volumes of biography, criticism 
and essays. Among his most impor- 
tant writings are From Jesus to Paul, 
Jesus of Nazareth, and History of 
Modern Hebrew Literature. 

YirzHak Lampan (1889- ), born 
in the Ukraine, has been living in 
Israel since 1920. His volumes of 
poetry include Baritma Hame- 
shuleshet, and Bemaaleh Akrabbim. 

MenasHeE Levin (1902- ), born 
in Poland, lives in Israel. His novels, 
considerably influenced by French 
surrealism, deal with Jewish life in 
Poland and city life in Israel. He has 
translated Hemingway's For Whom 
the Beil Tolls into Hebrew. 

Anpa Pinkerrecp-Amir_ (1902- 

) came to Israel from Poland, 
where she was born. She has written 
stories and poems for children and 
adults. Her Shirey Yeladim (Chil- 
dren’s Poems) won the Bialik Prize. 

Jacop Pins (1917- )—consid- 


ered the most talented exponent of 





the woodcut among the younger Is- 
raeli artists—was born in Germany, 
emigrated to Israel at the age of 
twenty. At first he engaged in agri- 
culture, then turned to painting, 
finally to the woodcut. He has had 
many one-man shows and his work 
is included in important permanent 
collections both in the United States 
and abroad. His woodcuts—and those 
of Yosi Stern—in this number of the 
Review are by courtesy of Samuel 


Beizer, Kew Garden Hills, New 
York. 

SH. SwHatom (1904- ). See 
Klausner article. 

GersHon SHOFMAN (1880- ) has 


been described as a “master of the 
literary miniature.” 

Mosue Smiansky (1874-1953) left 
the Ukraine, where he was born, for 
Israel in 1890. His most important 
works include Beshadmot Ukraina 
and Bahar Uvagai. 

Mosue Stavsky (1884- ), born 
in Russia, has lived in Israel since 
1911. His stories are concerned with 
Arab life and early Jewish pioneering 
in Israel. 

Yost Srern (1927- ), came 
from Hungary, where he was born, 
to Israel in 1943. There he studied 
art at the Bezalel Art Academy in 
Jerusalem. He has illustrated many 
books and published his own volumes 
of drawings dealing with the Israeli 
War of Independence. Many of his 
paintings and drawings depict life in 
Jerusalem. 

SHtomo Tana, young poet, edits 
the literary magazine Rimom. 

Saut Tcuernicuorsky (1875-1944). 
See Klausner article. 

Avranam Ben Yitznak is one of 
Israeli’s most promising young poets. 
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An Old-New Literature 
in an Old-New Land 


JosepH KLAUSNER 


EBREW, the language of the Holy Scriptures, sacred to three 
monotheistic religions, was still spoken in Israel at the begin- 
ning of the Second Century. Although it soon ceased to be the daily 
tongue of even a small part of the Jewish people, it continued as the 
medium of literary and intellectual expression both in Israel itself 
and in the Diaspora. Jewish prayers, benedictions, and most of the 
Talmud and Midrash were written in Hebrew, as were the numerous 
hymns of the Middle Ages. A body of religious and secular poetry 
in the language developed in Medieval times which included the 
work of men like Solomon Ibn Gabirol, Yehuda Halevi and Moses 
Ibn Ezra. Books such as Maimonides’ Mishne Torah were also 
written in the Holy tongue. At the end of the Middle Ages, Levy 
Ben Gershon of France wrote an original philosophical work 
entitled The Wars of the Lord in Hebrew. Indeed, throughout the 
Middle Ages and until the French Revolution Jews wrote books on 
the natural sciences as well as on religion in the language. Jews of 
different lands corresponded with each other and talked together, 
kept their commercial accounts, and even wrote their bills in 
Hebrew. Thus, although it ceased to be a truly living tongue, the 
language never completely died. 

When the French Revolution brought in its wake equal rights 
to the Jews of France, Hebrew enjoyed a renascence. Jewish writers, 
stressing the need for both Hebrew and general human culture 
simultaneously, stimulated the development of a broad Hebrew 
literature, including original and translated works, poems and 
stories, scholarly and scientific books on Jewish and general subjects. 
Successful attempts were made to adapt the language of the Bible 
to modern conditions. Annuals and quarterlies began to appear in 
Hebrew demanding reform in religion and daily life. A new 
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Hebrew poetry, created at that time, sang of the freedom in the 
ancient Homeland, and Hebrew novels appeared recalling the 
independence of days gone by, criticizing Jewish life, and calling 
for far-reaching changes and a new idealistic spirit. 

This renascence of Hebrew provoked controversy between the 
orthodox and the freethinkers. From 1857 on, Hebrew weeklies were 
founded in Russia, Austria, Germany and Palestine. Among the 
finest Hebrew poets of the time Micha Joseph Lebenson (1828-52) 
and Yehuda Leib Gordon (1830-92) must be mentioned. The former 
wrote excellent historical poems and sublime love lyrics; the latter 
waged a valiant fight for the liberation of the Jewish people from 
the bonds of a pseudo-religious tradition. The major novelists were 
Abraham Mapu (1808-67), father of the Hebrew novel, who ex- 
pressed a nostalgic longing for the Land of Israel; Perez Smolenskin 
(1840-85), who described the faults of Diaspora life and laid the 
foundations of a Jewish National Movement; and B. A. Braudes 
(1851-1902), whose great literary works, dramatizing the clash 
between religious and secular life, sought a middle road between 
the old and the new. 

In 1882 widespread pogroms against the Jews broke out in 
Czarist Russia. Russian intellectual circles were silent—some even 
justified the persecution. As a consequence of the pogroms and the 
indifferent attitude of the Russian intellectuals, most of whom 
considered themselves “progressive,” disillusion spread among the 
Jews. They began to lose faith in those who professed equal rights, 
and the dream of the return to Zion—confined heretofore to the 
Holy Scriptures, Jewish prayers and hymns—was reawakened 
among them. 

The reawakening found expression in the Hibbat Zion (Love 
of Zion) movement, whose object was the return to the Land of 
Israel and the settlement of its soil piece by piece until a Jewish 
State emerged. Headed by Hebrew writers, this movement preceded 
Herzl and his famous work, Judenstaat. One of the first to advocate 
immigration to the Land of Israel to establish a Jewish State was 
Eliezer Ben Yehuda (1857-1922). He did so in 1879, three years 
before the Russian pogroms took place. Ben Yehuda believed that a 
precondition for the establishment of a Jewish State was the revival 
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of Hebrew as a living language. He himself settled in Palestine in 
1882 and there put his belief into practice in his own home, whilst 
urging in the Hebrew periodicals he published in Jerusalem that 
others should do likewise. Many Jewish communities from various 
lands lived in Jerusalem. Ben Yehuda’s effort to revive the historic 
language took root because it fused the ideal with the practical 
need to find a common medium of expression. In 1886 the first 
Hebrew daily newspapers appeared, testifying to the arrival of 
Hebrew as a living language. 

Living Hebrew, promoted as daily speech by Ben Yehuda, 
required a multitude of words and expressions which did not exist 
in the Bible. Many of them were to be found in the Mishna, the 
Midrash and later literature, but a large number had to be minted. 
With this object in mind, Ben Yehuda collected the treasures of 
3000 years of the Hebrew language and adapted them to the require- 
ments of modern speech and writing in his fifteen-volume Dic- 
tionary of Ancient and Modern Hebrew. Fourteen of these volumes 
have been published—the fifteenth will appear shortly. They include, 
in addition to the old, many new words created by the author. 

In Russia, about this time, two great Jewish writers infused 
new life into the Hebrew language and literature—Mendele Mocher 
Sefarim (1836-1917), creator of the Hebrew novel, and Achad 
Ha’am (1856-1927), the profound thinker and scholar who pioneered 
the Hebrew philosophical essay. Common to both was the apprecia- 
tion that not the poetic language of the prophets, but the simple 
prosaic and precise language of later Hebrew literature could and 
should be used for belles lettres, science, journalism. 

After publishing a none too successful novel in Biblical Hebrew, 
Mendele Mocher Sefarim began in 1886 to develop a new type of 
Hebrew fiction. Abandoning romantic tales with complicated love 
plots, he turned to a faithful description of the Jewish village of 
his time. His short and long stories comprise a complete epic. Each 
tale or chapter of his longer works remains a small poem in itself. 
In his writing Jewish culture of the Nineteenth Century in its totality 
assumes shape. At this period the life of the Jews in the hamlets 
and tiny towns of Eastern Europe was still wholesome, homogeneous 
and well-defined. Its form, shaped over the centuries, encompassed 
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all aspects of Jewish culture. Mendele, through the characters of 
his stories, gave flesh and blood and a collective social and national 
significance to these distinct and specific ways of life. Each of his 
types is hewn, as though from marble, by a consummate artist. 
With a slight grimace, a movement of the hand, a facial expression, 
Mendele evokes an entire world of feelings, thoughts, ideas and 
aspirations. Everything is drawn in detail on a broad canvas with 
an inner tranquility. Describing the gray and impoverished ghetto, 
he attains an epic serenity common to the epic writers of all genera- 
tions and peoples. Yet his writing remains thoroughly Jewish in 
character. Even nature is made “Jewish” in descriptions which 
combine Hebrew content with Greek form, descriptions whose 
delicate and biting humor are unparalleled in the literature of his 
generation. 

Mendele is known as the father of modern Hebrew fiction and 
the grandfather of contemporary Hebrew literature. Creating what 
was an inimitable and almost new Hebrew language based on the 
Mishna, the Midrash and a mixture of Talmudic and Midrashic 
expression, together with Biblical figures of speech, Mendele made 
a heroic effort to attain unity of style and linguistic consistency— 
and largely succeeded. He is the linguistic teacher of modern 
Hebrew prose writers like Bialik, Agnon and Berkowitz. 

Achad Ha’am, too, was responsible for basic innovations in the 
content of the Hebrew literature of ideas and in the style of the 
Hebrew essay and article. So slight in quantity yet so weighty in 
quality, his essays deal with almost all the problems of Jewish life, 
Jewish religion, literature and knowledge. He discussed them 
generally on a philosophical and historic plane, with the result that 
they encompassed, in their totality, a national Jewish outlook. On 
the basis of a new and original conception of Judaism in its historic 
development and a knowledge of the major trends of modern 
European thought, he demonstrated in his essays that there could 
be no survival of the Jewish people at the present time (when the 
influence of religion was weakening in all civilized nations) except 
by the concentration of the spirit of the people on its great past—a 
past in which religion bound up with nationalism was a principal, 
but not necessarily the whole, part of the culture. 
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For this purpose, he writes, the nation must create a national 
spiritual center for itself in the historic Homeland where once its 
free political life and creative activity flourished. In this spiritual 
center, both the Jewish people and Judaism could develop, free 
from foreign pressure, on universal human foundations in accord- 
ance with their historic qualities and tendencies. Around this 
spiritual center—which would be gradually created in the Jewish 
State—the Diaspora centers in all the countries where Jews live 
would form a circumference. For in the ancient and reestablished 
Homeland there would be concentrated the creative cultural life 
of the Jewish people, a continuation of the monumental achieve- 
ments of the past—the works of the prophets, the sages of the 
Talmud, the Hebrew philosophers and poets of Moorish Spain. 
Such a center would revitalize Jewish religion, literature and scholar- 
ship. The entire Jewish people—in Israel and in all the lands of the 
Diaspora—would enter into a period of revival and progress, taking 
their proper place in world civilization and, particularly, in the 
Middle East. 

Achad Ha’am was not only a profound thinker, but also an 
artist in literary form and style. The architectural structure of his 
essays is unique. They are brief, but they always contain a central 
idea, which is expressed with a clarity and vigor difficult to parallel. 
The closest resemblance to their style is to be found perhaps in the 
concise and accurate writing of the Mishna or of the Jewish 
philosophers of the Spanish period. Achad Ha’am’s own style 
became a model for modern Hebrew scientific writing, especially 
in the State of Israel. 

Mendele and Achad Ha’am both represented the “Judaic” 
trend in contemporary Hebrew writing. In contrast were several 
writers of great talent who tilted the scales in favor of the universal 
and general human aspects of Hebrew literature. Among them were 
David Frishman (1860-1922) and M. J. Berdichevsky (1863-1921). 
In his time, Frishman was the foremost “European” in Hebrew 
literature. A sharp and biting critic and humorist-essayist, Frishman 
feared a nationalistic chauvinism, fought against the old forms 
still dominant in the Hebrew literature of the day, and held up 
world literature as a model. He translated many foreign master- 
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pieces—poetry and science—into popular and attractive Hebrew. 
Berdichevsky rebelled against what he considered the fundamentalist 
outlook of Achad Ha’am, who based his ideas on the Judaism of the 
past which saw its greatness in the supreme morality of the prophets 
who preached restraint in the passions and lusts of the individual. 
Berdichevsky, the individualist, influenced by Nietzsche, considered 
this restraint the misfortune of the Jewish people since it restricted 
their circle of universal human interests and the range of their 
emotional experiences. 

Unlike Mendele the realist, who described the poverty and 
degradation of the Jewish village, Isaac Loeb Perez (1851-1915) 
created the poetically complete novella, the brief and beautiful 
sketch, the symbolic tale and the allegorical legend—some of the 
finest short stories in Hebrew. All were small in compass, with the 
sharp poetic idea breaking through suddenly, like a flash of light- 
ning, leaving a black cloud. Perez described the Jewish masses, 
their joys and sorrows, particularly the Jewish woman in the old 
Diaspora life, wretched and downtrodden, struggling to break the 
religious and social chains which bound her until a generation ago. 
Perez was also the first to create “Hassidic Tales” in which he laid 
bare the hidden lights of Hassidism in its original form—a mystical 
movement which fought, consciously or unconsciously, against the 
petrifaction of the emotions in Rabbinic Judaism. 


Supremely great was the generation of poets that preceded the 
birth of the State of Israel. Some of them are still happily and 
creatively alive. Good fortune fell to the lot of contemporary Hebrew 
literature with the coming at one and the same time of six poets, 
one greater than the next: Chaim Nahman Bialik (1873-1934), Saul 
Tchernichofsky (1875-1943), David Shim’oni (1886-1957), Yaakov 
Kahan (1881- +), Salman Shneur (1887- ), and Uri Zvi 
Greenberg (1894- __). All brought abundant riches to their work, 
placing Hebrew poetry on a level as high as the finest European 
poetry without sacrificing its essential Hebrew character. 

First in time and greatness is Bialik, a national Hebrew poet 
both in content and prophetic style. He is essentially a lyric poet—a 
lyricist who has few parallels even in the great European literatures. 
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His powerful lament for the disaster which visited his people and 
ancient Homeland, his tremendous national pathos, the prophetic 
fire of his rebukes to his people for their sins against their leaders 
and writers—none of these has comparison in Hebrew literature 
and perhaps not even in the literature of the entire world. His poetic 
creations are a continuation of ancient prophecies and of the con- 
ceptions of Solomon Ibn Gabirol and Yehuda Halevi. It is a poetry 
filled with unbounded love for ancient Judaism, both Biblical and 
Talmudic. It is profound in its longing for the soil of the Homeland. 
It is steeped in admiration for those original Jewish qualities un- 
happily blurred by the infusion of foreign cultures and languages 
and the surroundings of exile. Bialik’s hatred for the assimilationists 
who denied their people and abandoned them to their fate is as 
strong as death. He hates the enemies of Israel who oppress the 
body and soul of the Jewish people with their pogroms and persecu- 
tions, their libels and slanders. The powerful qualities of his muse 
have made Bialik a favorite of the people and the first and greatest 
national poet of Israel. 

Bialik is also an artist of the first order, a word painter whose 
original poetry expresses profound thought in a vigorous language 
rich with a multi-colored imagery. Poems like “The Matmid,” “In 
the City of Slaughter,” “The Pool,” and, especially, “The Scroll of 
Fire” and “The Dead of the Wilderness”—as well as his wonderful 
satires—could have brought glory to any European literature. Yet 
all this powerful genius has a specifically Jewish quality, a mighty 
Biblical, religious-national spirit, sometimes causing us to forget 
that it was created by a contemporary poet and not by an ancient 
prophet. 

Different from Bialik, but equally great, is his colleague Saul 
Tchernichofsky. No less Jewish and nationalist than Bialik, he 
does not, however, continue prophecy. Tchernichofsky rebukes his 
people outspokenly, but not so much for abandoning their prophetic 
teachings and sinning against their spiritual traditions as for still 
being bound to religious beliefs which bar them from the universally 
human life of every civilized people, a life renewed in every genera- 
tion. Tchernichofsky’s ideal figures are the heroic fighters for their 
people’s liberty and land who fell in battle but never surrendered— 
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Judas Maccabaeus, the Zealot, who was killed in the war between 
Judaea and Rome, and Bar Kochba, who fell at the capture of Betar. 

Tchernichofsky is the poet of nature and love and the admirer 
of pure art. The elements of nature—the lofty mountains, the fearful 
rocks, the dense forests, the mighty waterfalls, the seas and the 
oceans—these are his “sturdy brothers.” The flowers and grasses, 
the noisy rivers and the whispering fountains are his “little brothers,” 
brothers in nature, who were once close to man but from man 
became separated in the course of time. And by this separation they 
ceased to feel that they were his brothers—brothers in a life that 
comprises the whole of mighty creation. 

Tchernichofsky attributes partial responsibility for this divorce 
between nature and a natural, healthy life to the morality of Judaism 
and the prophets and, even more, to the morality of the Talmud 
and the entire Diaspora which followed it and which dominated 
the religious life of the people. Like Berdichevsky, Tchernichofsky 
believes—and this certainly without justification—that conventional 
Jewish morality has robbed Israel of the joy of life and clipped the 
wings of its spirit. It is that morality, he argues, which has deepened 
the gulf between Apollo, God of beauty and of life, and the God 
of Israel, who demands denial and restraint and asceticism of the 
Jew. From his God the Jew learned to bend his back, to submit, 
and to suffer all that his enemies have done to him for a score of 
generations. 

Tchernichofsky wrote a powerful poem, “Baruch of Mainz,” 
describing the persecution of the Jews during the Crusades. In one 
of these onslaughts the marauders murder Baruch’s wife and he, 
the merciful father, butchers his two daughters to prevent their 
falling into their enemy’s hands and their children from having 
to look upon Jews burned at the stake of the Inquisition. Baruch 
himself, compelled by the persecutors to become a Christian, is 
imprisoned in a Catholic monastery. He curses with an unheard 
of violence, pouring forth all the wrath accumulated in his heart 
for all that has been done to the Jews in the course of thousands of 
years of persecution and slaughter. He takes revenge on his perse- 
cutors by setting fire to the monastery in which he is imprisoned 
and the entire city of Mainz goes up in flames. 
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Tchernichofsky is not only a national poet who sings of ven- 
geance for his people and who envisages in his “Cradle Song” 
(written almost sixty years ago) the rise of the State of Israel, he 
is also a nature poet who writes poems sometimes sweet and tender 
and sometimes stormy with desire. He has created a complete series 
of Hebrew idylls colorfully portraying Jewish national and religious 
life. He describes typical Jewish “religious exhilaration” with its 
earthly joys with consummate plastic skill and delicate humor. 
Among these idylls are “Circumcision,” “In the Heat of the Day,” 
“Pancakes,” and, above all, “Elka’s Wedding.” His magnificent 
songs of freedom include “I Have a Melody,” in which the poet 
again anticipates the rise of the State of Israel many years before 
it became a reality. 

The poetry of David Shim’oni—another of the significant con- 
temporary poets who only recently passed away—is the work of 
a citizen participating actively in the daily life of his generation. 
Shim’oni played an active role in the struggle for survival in Israel. 
His poems are full of encouragement and consolation for his people 
in the land of his fathers surrounded by enemies and persecutors. 
In the footsteps of Tchernichofsky, who created idylls of Diaspora 
life, Shim’oni follows with his Israeli idylls—“The Monument,” 
“Ziona,” “The Carter’s Jubilee”—which raise the little things of life 
during the early settlement to a great height. He sees in this modest 
and trivial activity the foundations of the magnificent edifice of the 
State of Israel to come. 

In his dramatic philosophical poem, “The Wife of Job,” 
Shim’oni has Job’s wife advise her husband stricken with terrible 
suffering: “Bless (curse) God and die!” And she goes on to present 
the boldest arguments against the God of Israel “Who permits the 
greatest injustice to dominate His world and torment so completely 
righteous a son as Job.” In his play, Worshippers of the Stars, 
Shim’oni boldly contrasts faith in unity (with its monotony and 
circumscription by virtue of its idea of the unique “One”) with 
the multi-colored character and natural joy of idolatry. In another 
play, The Love of Solomon, Shim’oni describes the revolving wheel 
of the generations—the sons and daughters repeat the youth of 
their parents whilst their parents relive their own stories in their 
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sons and daughters. Thus the wheel of life turns eternally. There 
is no real death—only a perpetual Spring, an infinite existence, 
passing from generation to generation. This is the lofty “Idea” of 
the “Eternal Recurrence” created by the sages of Greece and in- 
herited by Nietzsche, who loved nature and believed in life. 

Outstanding among the three of the six significant contem- 
porary poets still with us today is Yaakov Kahan, who is admired, 
on the one hand, for his tender and delicate love lyrics and his 
superb nature poems—songs of faith filled with supplication to 
God—and, on the other hand, for his powerful poems of revolt. 
Imbued with the new spirit which inspired those who built the 
Jewish State and revived the nation of Israel, Kahan is filled with 
longing for the living God, with an insatiable thirst for the Eternal 
of Israel. It is Kahan who sang “The Song of the Rebels” and “The 
Song of the Zealots” with which he roused the younger generation 
to fight for freedom and redemption. He describes in dark colors 
the grievous degeneration of the people in exile in his “Vision of 
the Tishbite Prophet.” He coins the slogans of the immigration and 
the revival in such lines as “Exile is not only a punishment but also a 
crime” and “By blood and fire Judaea fell—by blood and fire Judaea 
shall rise.” In addition to his beautiful nature poems and love songs 
(“Sunset,” “The Blue Hour,” “The Queen of the Morning,” “The 
Daughter of Exile,” “The Foreign Woman,” “Nights” and “Con- 
fession”), Kahan has written a series of original plays, lofty in 
scope and thoughtful. His lines have a wonderful musical quality, 
their language tender and delicate and bright-hued. His volume of 
love stories, Encounter, is memorable for the natural quality of the 
lovers’ intrigues and for the fragrance of flowers which emanates 
from each of the tales. 

Zalman Shneur differs from the preceding contemporary poets— 
he is the poet primarily of the city, the city with all its virtues, but 
particularly with its many faults. Shneur fights a vigorous battle 
against the accepted values of our generation, both the antiquated 
ones of Judaism and the new ones whose purity is doubtful. In his 
well-known poem, “To the Sounds of the Mandolin,” he denounces 
the nations for the wrong they have done to the Jew in robbing 
him of his Holy Scriptures—Scriptures which are the heritage of 
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the entire monotheistic world—and in reducing him to spiritual 
slavery fed with spiritual crumbs from his master’s table. In poems 
such as “Songs of Fate,” “The Prophecy on Silence,” “The Aniony- 
mous One,” “Forest Chapters,” and “Hidden Tables,” there is a 
breadth of description, a depth of thought, a loftiness of outlook 
and a power of expression which rank this Hebrew poet among 
the great in contemporary world literature. Shneur is also an impor- 
tant novelist and short story writer. Tales such as “Moshe Pandre,” 
“The Gaon and the Rabbi,” and “In the Straits” have been translated 
into many languages and assured Shneur’s world reputation. 

Finally, I should like to mention the youngest of these six 
significant contemporary poets—Uri Zvi Greenberg—the poet of the 
sufferings and the redemption. As in Bialik there is in Greenberg 
the fire of the prophets of Israel. His Book of Reproach and Faith 
bitterly rebukes those who have brought the failings of the exile 
to the Land of the Renascence and who would exchange the Golden 
Dinar of the Messianic vision for the dull copper coins of petty 
affairs. He admonishes “those who are at ease in Zion,” who see 
not the abyss yawning at the feet of the Jewish people because of 
the cruelty of their enemies. These blind ones, he charges, have 
abandoned the Jewish Messiah, Israel’s cardinal hope. If the Messiah 
approached Jerusalem, he says, they would not open the gates for 
Him, but instead would advise Him to go out into the Diaspora 
and launch a fund-raising campaign for the State. 

In his book, The Streets of the River, Greenberg erects a monu- 
ment of shame to the appalling disaster which the “nation of poets 
and philosophers” brought down upon six million of Israel, a third 
of an ancient people, a people tortured and persecuted, toward 
whom none showed mercy or offered deliverance. In contrast, he 
describes in the same book the traditional Judaism of Eastern 
Europe, which preserved its Messianic faith, with the vision of 
complete redemption upon which the entire Jewish people based 
its life and still bases its life today, both in Israel and in the Diaspora. 

Of the many prominent or promising poets of the generation 
following the great six I have discussed, space permits mention of 
only a few: A. Shlonsky, whose style is both rich and modern— 
indeed, he is the most modern of the new Hebrew poets; Sh. 
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Shalom, whose poems echo all the problems of his generation; 
Nathan Alterman, whose excellent work also reflects contemporary 
questions of war and redemption; and, finally, six Hebrew poetesses: 
Rachel, Elisheva, Anda Amir, Lea Goldberg, Bat Miriam and Fanny 
Bergstein. The last are a new phenomena in Hebrew literature 
because women, until our own day, played no part since they did 
not learn Hebrew. 


From the new poets to the new story tellers. A. A. Kabak 
(1881-1944), the novelist, in his tetralogy Alone, Daniel Shasranov, 
Victory, and Between the Sea and the Desert, leads us through the 
cataclysmic changes suffered by East European Jewry until it found 
its new form in the Land of Israel. In his historical novel, Shlomo 
Molcho, Kabak draws a broad picture of the life of the Marranos 
in Spain and the Kabbalists in Safad (Upper Galilee). In another 
novel, On the Narrow Path, he presents an original picture of the 
life, sufferings and tribulations of Jesus of Nazareth as a son of his 
country (Galilee) and of his time (the period of Roman rule in 
Judaea). 

S. J. Agnon (1888- _), a brilliant portrayer of Polish Jewry 
in recent generations, did for the Jews of Galicia what Mendele 
Mocher Sfarim did for those of Lithuania and the Ukraine. But 
while Mendele described the less pleasant characters and scenes, 
Agnon has a kind and tolerant attitude toward the types and aspects 
of life he describes, an attitude flowing from sincere love and 
supreme understanding. When he depicts the renascent life in the 
Land of Israel—“The Sandy Hill” and “Bygone Days”—he reveals 
an astonishing and clear perception of the best features of the new 
Israel. Like I. L. Perez, Agnon has shed a new light on Hassidism, 
drawing extensive pictures of its finest aspects. His narrative manner 
is pure art: a calm, epic manner that flows quietly like the waters 
of a crystal brook with no unnatural surprises or disturbances. Agnon 
has a unique style: the style of the Midrashim and the Chassidic 
tales, the scholarly Talmudic style brought to a rare consistency 
and perfection. 

Yehuda Burla (1886- —_) describes the life of the Sephardi 
Jews in Palestine and in the Arab countries. He himself is of that 
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community. The first to depict not only the Jews of Palestine but 
also its Moslem Arabs in such brilliant novels as His Hated Wife, 
A Man's Tribuiations and The Deeds of Akavia, Burla gives vigorous 
expression to the difficult life of the Jewish, and also the Arab, soul 
in the Middle East and North Africa, its violent storms and its 
Oriental passivity—a passivity which does not permit it to rise to 
the level of European civilization. 

A novelist of stature is H. Hazaz (1897- _—+). He began by 
describing the fundamental transformation brought about in Jewish 
life by the Russian Revolution and the first World War. Hazaz is 
skilled in describing the fluctuations in the emotions of the modern 
Jew who has cast off the yoke of religious tradition but has remained 
bound to his people by other links—the links of a common life and 
faith (In the Forest Community). No one has so artistically per- 
ceived the war of heaven and earth in the heart of the Jew. In his 
play, The Latter Days, he attempts to portray the spiritual storm 
that swept through Jewry as a result of the Messianic Movement 
at the time of Shabtai Zvi. He later studied the life of the Yemenites, 
the Jews from Arabia in Israel, which he published in She Who 
Sits in the Gardens. His great novel of the life of this community, 
Ya’ish, made a profound impression. His collection of short stories, 
Broken Milestones, reveals his insight and understanding in dealing 
with the life of the Jewish people as a whole, whilst his tales of 
Yemenite life clearly demonstrate his power to penetrate into a 
strange and distant milieu. 

Among the younger story-tellers worth mentioning are Yehuda 
Ya’ari, Ya’akov Hurgin, Moshe Shamir, Yigal and Amos Mossinson, 
S. Yizhar (who in a number of original works describes the fight 
of the younger generation for the liberation of their people and their 
country from the British Mandate and the Arab invasion that 
followed it). Since these younger writers have appeared only recently 
on the stage of Hebrew literature, it would be premature to pro- 
nounce a definite verdict on them. 

It would have been worth discussing in some detail the scholarly 
and scientific literature of Israel, but this is a large subject which 
requires special treatment. Here I would only remark briefly that 
scholarship in the State of Israel is distinguished by its originality, 
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particularly during the past few years. Important research works 
have been published in Hebrew on the Bible, the Talmud, the First 
and Second Temple Periods, Christianity and the Messianic idea, 
as well as archaeological studies of the first quality, among which 
is the well-known research on the Dead Sea Scrolls. One feels that 
these works draw their uniqueness from the soil of the ancient and 
modern Homeland, that they reflect the atmosphere of the land 
which is the State of Israel. Much original work has also been done 
in the field of the natural sciences, particularly when we remember 
that the State of Israel is only in its tenth year. 

Finally, it should be mentioned that contemporary Hebrew 
literature has been enriched by hundreds of translations from almost 
all the European literatures and from all branches of belles lettres 
and science. In this way, too, the Hebrew language has shown its 
capacity—like any other living language—to adapt itself to the 
needs of modern life, science, scholarship and literature. This is a 
happy omen for Hebrew literature and the culture of the young 
State of Israel. 
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Evening 


YeHuDA Bura 


I. Two Sisters 

HEY WERE NOT particularly aged when they arrived in 

Jerusalem from the Isle of Rhodes. The elder, Bussa Rebecca, 
was about fifty-five, while her sister, Malka, was seven or eight years 
younger. For a long while nobody in Jerusalem knew that they 
were sisters. Each dwelt alone at either end of the Jewish Quarter. 
When it became known several years after their arrival that they 
were sisters the fact awakened some vague suspicion among people. 
Why did they behave like strangers to one another? What was their 
secret? There must unquestionably be something or other behind 
it; but nobody knew what it could be. 

When the fact that they were sisters became known, folk 
looked back and realised that they behaved quite differently from 
the other old women. What sisters could these be, after all, who 
bore not the slightest resemblance to one another, neither in appear- 
ance nor in character? The older one, Bussa Rebecca, was short 
with a ruddy face and full body. She wore glasses and always seemed 
to gaze aloft, as though she were climbing a hillside with her eyes 
turned to the heights. Malka, the younger one, was tall, thin and 
pale. The older one was sociable, inquisitive and quite a chatterbox. 
She used every opportunity of telling whomever she spoke to, 
whether he was listening or not, all kinds of things, and most of all 
about her wealth and splendour in times gone by, yonder in Rhodes. 

Those to whom she talked knew quite well, it must be said in 
her favour, that she did not talk of the past with regret, nor did 
the slightest complaint ever pass her lips. On the contrary, she 
always spoke as befits a well-satisfied believer. Nor did she ever 
wait for the person she met to begin the conversation. She was the 
one to commence, after the fashion of the Bible verse, “ere they 
call I shall answer.” In fact, it sounded as though she were answering 
questions, even though questions had not been asked. 
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“Blest be He every day. I am like a queen in my residence. Do I 
lack anything? What do I lack then? It astonishes me that any 
Jerusalemite should say he lacks anything! If you merit Jerusalem, 
what do you lack? Nay, if I am here I wish nothing more.” 

Of the tiny room in which she dwelt she had much to say. 

“I am happier in my little room than in all the splendour and 
spaciousness of my dwelling yonder in Rhodes. So surely may I 
attain the last day as I speak truth. What palace can compare with 
the radiance of Jerusalem? When one’s gaze dwells on Bethel (the 
synagogue of the Kabbalists) the heart fills with the joy of light; 
and what seeming and value have the mansions of kings against 
the sanctity of the Great Kahal (the Sephardic Rabbi Johanan ben 
Zakai Synagogue)? While as for the Western Wall! May the Great 
Father but vouchsafe me the blessing of gathering me joyously at 
my latter day! I shall never grow weary of thanking His Blessed 
Name.” 

Such were the fine, worthy, God-fearing words always on her 
lips, whereby on occasion she stilled foolish conversation. Whenever 
she visited the homes of neighbours near and far her mouth was 
filled with praise while her hands were busy spinning or knitting. 
Wherever she entered she would begin helping with one thing or 
another about the house, never asking for anything in return. But 
if she were called to share in the breakfast, lunch or other meal, 
she would not refuse. 

The other sister, however, stayed in her own room. She was 
rather too silent and self-contained. From morning to evening she 
sat beside her hand-sewing machine cross-kneed, ceaselessly running 
her hand to and from the needle, sewing plain clothes for the 
Arab villagers at a very cheap rate. Occasionally she would go 
out into the streets. Then she would walk quietly without looking 
either right or left, as though she feared that somebody might stop 
her. Every movement of hers seemed to say that the woman was 
devoted to something with all her heart and soul. 

And so years passed by until people learnt that they were 
sisters. The first to discover it were the disciples of the wise who 
have knowledge of the Torah. 

The disciples of the wise in Jerusalem used to lie in ambush 
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for solitary old women as huntsmen wait for their prey. Wealthy 
old women with means at their disposal would acquire a “padrone” 
for themselves. A padrone was a worthy scholar who would under- 
take to assist an old woman as long as she might continue to live by 
reading her the Thirteen Principles in Ladino on every Eve of the 
New Moon, while she repeated it after him word for word; and 
whenever necessary he would visit her and carry out her bidding. 
After her death he would serve as a son might serve his mother by 
reciting the Kaddish, the prayer for the Dead, studying the Mishna 
for her spirit and providing for any other requirements of the 
deceased in the World of Truth. In return the padrone would inherit 
everything belonging to her after her death. And lucky sages might 
gain a “madrone” for whom it was worth while waiting no matter 
how long. 

Those, however, who were not rich enough to gain a padrone 
would make their arrangements with the “Kolel” or Jerusalem 
community deriving from their own places of origin. They would 
give the latter all their possessions in money or in kind and would 
receive a small monthly allowance in return until the end of their 
days. Thereafter, however, the Kolel had no duties to fulfill on 
their behalf. 

Such old women, who lacked the wherewithal to acquire them- 
selves an “heir,” lived distressful lives here upon earth. 

Well, it became known, though not directly from themselves, 
that they were sisters; and when interested parties began knocking 
at their door they soon found that they had nothing to offer, and 
had made their arrangements with the Kolel. But their allowance 
was far too small to live on. And so each one toiled unceasingly in 
her own way to make good the deficiency. 

All the same the mystery that shrouded them remained. Con- 
sidering how poor and needy they were, where did they find that 
calm, that faith in the end of their days? And how could such old 
women rest satisfied with a provision for this world that left the 
World to Come absolutely and entirely unsatisfied ? 


Il. The Happy Couple 
Year after year passed along their wonted course. Many an old 
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man and woman arrived to shelter in the shadow of Jerusalem, and 
many another had passed away in the course of twenty years; yet 
there was no change in the two sisters and the way they lived, 
though age had very clearly set its seal upon them. Even the most 
inquisitive of folk, who never drop their interest in others until 
they know all about them, despaired of making these two out. The 
regularity of their lives defeated all curiosity. They went their 
respective ways calmly, silently and with the diligence of toiling 
ants until the time came for their secret to be revealed, thanks to 
the arrival of a new couple from Rhodes; a man and wife who were 
both over seventy. 

The couple dwelt in a single room in the courtyard of Haham 
Meshullam, the warden of the Great Synagogue. It did not take 
long for the temperament of the two, more particularly of the old 
man, to become generally known; and they were called the Happy 
Couple. 

So well did they live together that the observer might take 
them as a living example of the happiness of which human beings 
are capable. The old man never ceased joking, but his humor was 
never directed against others. His sole subject was the wife of his 
youth. They never separated even for a little while, always remaining 
together as is the custom of old folk; the reason being, as the old 
man explained, that she was the breath of his nostrils and he could 
not live a moment without her. Behind her back, however, he would 
add, sighing, that the truth was she could not be trusted after all 
those years. He had to keep watch and ward because, if she were 
to take a liking to somebody else or somebody else to her, what was 
going to happen to him? As long as he had been young and strong 
it had been different; let her go her own way, he had said; he could 
find better than her. . . . But now that he had grown older he cared 
for nobody but her, not because of affection but purely as a matter 
of habit. 

Meanwhile he took a hand in all the household duties, cooking, 
laundering and even washing the floor with rollied-up sleeves and a 
white apron; while she sat at the window doing her handwork. 

If people called to while away an hour, he would usually make 
it his business to attend to his guests, preparing coffee and offering 
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refreshment. And whether the guests made any remarks or not he 
would explain that he treated his wife this way not out of love but 
as a matter of pure calculation, to keep her well-behaved. And 
while he let his peculiar wit run freely, she would sit among the 
guests with a sweet good-natured smile, helplessly defending herself 
against his teasing. 

“How do I ever worry him?” she would ask. “Have I ever said 


_ anything to him? Does he even give me a chance to speak ?” 





“That’s all I need, to have her raising her voice as well! Natu- 
rally I don’t give her a chance to speak! Because—because I know 
what’s going on in her mind before she even opens her mouth. 
What do you expect after fifty years together? I ought to know by 
now. I know her thoughts run like this: when we grow old it’s the 
husband’s duty to do everything, all the housework, while the wife 
sits and rests. After all, in her youth the woman had to work far 
harder than the man; what with nine months of pregnancy, labour 
pains, bringing up the children, nursing them, not sleeping of nights 
and so on and so forth. . . . What’s more, says she to herself, go 
and multiply it five times over (because God has blessed us with 
three sons and two daughters, long life to them). And there you 
have just a small fraction of all she has to put up with while her 
husband is having a good time. Well, when is the husband to pay 
off that huge debt? Obviously only in their old age. . . . Well, that’s 
how her mind works. And besides, I have my suspicions; they're 
least to be trusted at her age. There’s no knowing what those beauties 
may be up to. ... And that’s why I’m prepared to put up with 
everything. I’m used to carrying the yoke after fifty years!” 

If, as sometimes happened, he came home and did not find her, 
because she had visited one of the neighbours or had gone off to 
the shop close by, he would chase after her and ask everybody who 
lived nearby, “Have you seen my old woman? Have you heard 
anything? Has anything happened to her, God forbid? Has she 
found anybody else? All my life long,” he would suddenly add in 
a burst of confidence, “I’ve been afraid that she would find somebody 
other than me and leave me.” 

And so he would go from one to the other and would be 
received everywhere with the same welcoming smiles; as though 
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folk were grateful for the pleasant mood he brought with him 


wherever he went. 


Ill. Two Torah Scrolls 


Haham Jacob Meshullam, the warden of the synagogue, was 
highly esteemed by all on account of his God-fearing way and his 


knowledge of the Torah. 


Soon after Passover an old woman called on him and was | 


admitted to his study. Thin and white-faced, she spoke humbly: 

“Senor Haham, I wish to present a scroll of the Torah to your 
synagogue. Here I have thirty gold Napoleons. I have been told 
that they are sufficient to purchase the Torah with a silver case, as 
well as to pay for the expenses on the day of rejoicing, when it is 
taken from hence to the synagogue at the festival of Shavuot.” 

There were only two requests, she went on, which she wished 
to make of his honour the rabbi: first, that the mantle of the scroll 
should have an inscription that it had been donated by Malka, 
daughter of Gentil, as an atonement for any faults she might have 
committed upon earth; and second, that his honor the rabbi should 
say the Kaddish for her when her time came to pass away, and 
every year thereafter upon the anniversary of her death; for she 
had no kinsman or near one but was entirely alone. Burial and 
shrouds were already assured; all the expenses of her last day had 
been provided for with the Kolel. So his honor the rabbi would 
need to do nothing but repeat the Kaddish, the prayer for the repose 
of the departed, every year upon the anniversary of her passing. 
She was exceedingly ashamed that she could offer the rabbi no 
recompense for his trouble. She had nothing left; even the money 
she had given him had been amassed by the sweat of her brow with 
indescribable toil. She had saved it farthing by farthing and day 
by day over a period of fifteen years, ever since she had come to 
Jerusalem. 

The rabbi responded with encouraging and comforting words 
according to his capacity, praised her deed than which there can 
be none greater and promised to do as she desired and, after many a 
long year had passed away, to honour her as befitted so upright and 
righteous a woman. 
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A few days later another old woman came to the rabbi’s house 
and entered his study. Volubly begging his pardon and forgiveness, 
she too made the same request as the old woman who had preceded 
her a few days earlier; and her conditions and requests were almost 
identical with those of the former. When the rabbi heard that her 
name was Rebecca, daughter of Gentil, and that she too came from 
Rhodes, he asked cautiously: 

“Have you a sister here in Jerusalem, mother?” 

“A sister?” she replied in surprise. “Yes, but what has my sister 
to do with my request for your kindness after my days are done?” 

“Of course it has nothing to do with the matter; I merely 
wanted to know; for I know an old woman who also comes from 
Rhodes, and whose mother’s name is also Gentil.” 

“How did it become known to you, honoured rabbi?” 

The rabbi told her how the other woman had come to him 
with the same sum of money and the same request. 

“Is it so?” whispered the astonished old woman. “Bless her. . . . 
She has also put farthing to farthing. . . . And she works harder 
than I do. . . . I toiled to this end for twenty years, but she has done 
it fifteen. . .. My sister is more righteous than I am... .” 

“And so, good mother, would it not be fitting for the two Scrolls 
to leave my home for the synagogue together at the Shavuot festival ? 
The good deed will be doubled and the joy will also be doubled. 
The gift of two sisters—why, the rejoicing will be doubled over and 
over again.” 

The woman stared doubtfully in front of her. After thinking 
for a long moment she said in a very low voice: “I agree, but you 
must find out if she will so desire it... .” 

The rabbi promised; and when he had spoken to her, received 
the assent of the second sister as well. But what lay between them 
was something which he could not fathom; and he too became 
curious to know more about their past. 

Fie began to question his neighbours, the happy couple, who 
also came from Rhodes. When he told them the details and that the 
sisters had agreed to his suggestion, they looked mysteriously at one 
another as though there were something to hide. Then the old man 
hurriedly said: 
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“Yes, senor rabbi, we know that they were born in Rhodes; but 
we know nothing and less than nothing about them.” 

When Shavuot came, the rabbi’s house was thronged. The two 
scrolls of the Torah were placed on a lofty platform, standing 
upright, their silver ornaments glittering, and covered with magni- 
ficent gold-embroidered silken mantles; they appeared like angels 
descended from on high to shed their holiness upon those assembled, 
whose eyes resting upon them could not gaze their fill. By the 
platform sat the two old women in coloured dresses after the fashion 
of the Rhodes womenfolk; the holy light of the two brethren, the 
scrolls of the Torah, scattered holy light in turn on the radiant 
faces of the two sisters; and their happiness knew no bound. 

The sages and the pious began to dance and sing their sacred 
songs in the presence of the Torah scrolls. 

In the middle of the uproar the happy couple entered, old 
Haham Jaliban and his wife, Saraji. At their approach the sisters 
stood up startled; the older one fell upon Saraji’s neck as though 
she would never let her go; and they both wept unceasingly. Yet 
the happiness on their faces showed these to be tears of joy. And 
meanwhile Haham Jaliban stood bowing before the older sister, 
Rebecca, speaking to her as though he were standing before a person 
of high rank; till the time came to take the Scrolls to the synagogue, 
and they all left the house with dance and song. 


IV. The Secret of the Sisters 

A few days after Shavuot several neighbours were sitting at 
evening in the courtyard of the rabbi’s house, the happy couple 
among them; and Haham Jacob came in and took his seat too. His 
wife was good-humouredly complaining that Haham Jaliban and 
his wife, Sarah, consistently refrained from telling them the tale of 
the two sisters, no matter how much they were pressed. Was that 
the right way to behave? 

The rabbi added his request to his wife’s persuasions, remarking 
that it was only proper to do what people desired, “even if it’s to 
make sure that the truth and nothing but the truth should get 
about.” 

“Well, if his honour the rabbi requests it, there can be no 
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refusal,” said Saraji. “You tell them, Jaliban. You are more familiar 
with the whole tale.” 

“No, my dear, it is far more fitting that you should tell.” 

“In all truth I would willingly tell, but I do not know where 
to begin and where to finish. It seems to me that if I were to tell 
everything as it happened, many a long day would have gone ere I 
could end. How many days of anger, sorrow and heartbreak passed! 
How many tears were shed at the time! I have no strength sufficient 
to tell things as they occurred.” 

“Let Saraji tell the most important things briefly, without going 
into too much detail,” the rabbi sensibly advised. 

“Good. For your honour’s sake I shall not refuse. . . . 

“Well, I remember them both from their youth up. Their father, 
Haham Nissim, was a decent fellow, a merchant with a small shop. 
And even though they married late, still he saw them married each 
at her own time, before he departed the world, may he rest in peace. 

“To begin with there was nothing between them, no trouble 
and strife; even though it seems that they were never particularly 
fond of one another. At first they both had the same experience: 
they did not conceive and they did not bear. Later, Malka had two 
children when she was no longer so young, a boy and a girl; but 
far be it from us, she saw them buried during her life. 

“Now Rebecca’s husband, Joseph Russo, who was a fine, quick, 
shrewd young fellow—he did well. Five or six years after they 
had married he was an established man. Success went ahead of him. 
All that he touched turned to gold. It wasn’t long before all and 
sundry were calling him Senor Joseph Russo, full and fair. And 
within another ten years he was a wealthy man. He had two large 
Hanukah lamps, a two-story house, a serving-man and serving- 
woman, he could take things easy and enjoy himself. In short, he 
had whatever wealth could give. Nothing was lacking. Except one 
thing, of course: a child. But—He on high knows His ways; child 
there was none. 

“Now on the other hand Malka’s husband, Raphael Kapeluto, 
had nothing but bad luck. He was also a merchant and tried his 
hand at one transaction after another; but things always went back- 
wards instead of forwards. I remember that he went bankrupt 
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twice. All his life long he remained a poor needy fellow. His 
brother-in-law, Senor Joseph, set him on his feet once and again 
and gave him money and good advice; but it was no use. The 
proverb says that if a man has no luck all the wealth in the world 
won't help him. And one way or the other Malka gave birth to her 
children a bit late, as I’ve said. One child was a boy and it’s not 
surprising that Senor Joseph grew fond of him and used to provide 
them with anything that the child might be short of. And because 
of his good heart (to say nothing of his own secret sorrow) he loved 
the child and went there every day almost to see how he was getting 
on and play with him; but because he was afraid his wife, Rebecca, 
would feel grieved at it, he would only visit the baby in secret; and 
naturally people thought and said that it wasn’t only the child but 
the child’s mother as well that he came to see. Well, and so it came 
about that he used to send the child whatever it might require, part 
of the stuff openly but much more secretly. 

“But a woman’s eye is keener than the eye of an eagle. And 
thorns and thistles began to grow between the two families. May 
He ever preserve us from jealousy that eats the heart. The jealousy 
of Rebecca towards her sister was like a consuming fire. Day after 
day there was nothing but anger and grief, quarrelling and dispute, 
tale-bearing and recriminations. Rebecca grew to hate her sister 
so much that one evening she suddenly came to her sister’s house 
at a time when she knew her husband must be there; there was fury 
in her eyes and her heart was bitter, and she wanted to empty the 
vials of her wrath upon her sister and her husband. But when she 
saw how happily her husband was dandling the child in his arms 
her tongue became silent; she just wailed once, long and bitterly, 
and then she fainted away. 

“After that the rich man avoided the house of his in-laws. 
Rebecca stood like a lioness, and would not let him give them 
anything. Then the evil increased between the sisters and their 
jealousy became a flame—may it ne’er befall us—which consumed 
everything that was round about. This jealousy made the rich 
woman melancholy, far be it from us. She grew half-crazy and 
never shifted her eyes from her husband for even a moment. Even 
when he was going about his lawful occasions she would keep 
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herself informed of all that he might be doing. And if he sent a gift 
in secret to his brother-in-law or sister-in-law, she immediately knew 
all about it through evil angels, so to say; and her husband had to 
face a real hell when he came home. 

“You may rest assured that her sister, Malka, didn’t let her 
tongue cleave to the roof of her mouth either. She hated her wealthy 
sister with all her heart; but how could she, poor and needy as she 
was, annoy and hurt the other? What can a pauper do against a 
rich man? This was the only thing she could do: whenever she had 
occasion to refer to her sister she spoke of her not by name but as 
the ‘dry carob tree.’ And of course there were always evil angels 
about who were prepared to add oil to the blaze. And so day by 
day the rich sister heard scandal and was told the nasty things 
Malka was saying about the dry carob tree. And angry speech and 
annoyances dragged on like the smoke from the winking ends of 
firebrands. 

“But one fine day word went round that Rebecca was pregnant. 
God had at last seen her suffering. She must have been about thirty- 
five at the time. Many people were really happy. All praise to His 
Blessed Name, said those who heard the news, now the lady will 
comfort herself and calm down. The tumult and the shouting will 
cease, there will be an end of jealousy, and the bad times will be over! 

“The news was first heard during the summer, when wealthy 
folk live in their summer lodgings up in the hills. And I needn’t tell 
you how she was looked after. The doctors ordered that she must 
lie down and not go walking about until after the sixth month. They 
found that the mountain air was the right thing for her, and ordered 
her to remain where she was until after the birth. And she obeyed 
orders. After the sixth month she would come down from time to 
time to walk in the village for a while. 

“And now the evil angels came to pour salt on the raw wounds 
of Malka. They came and reported the signs and wonders of her 
wealthy sister during her pregnancy, when she went down for a 
stroll along the village street or through the fields and orchards, 
accompanied by a serving-woman; how she was protected from the 
slightest trouble, how you might suppose they were counting her 
footsteps and waiting breathlessly on her orders. 
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“Malka listening to all this felt as though she were being stung 
by scorpions. Why was God doing this? Lowering her to the dust 
in this way? It could only mean, said she, sinning as she did so, 
that God is also on the side of the rich. ... 

“Well, to make a long story short, when Rebecca’s time came 
the report went round that she had a boy, a fine and healthy boy. 
And it is more than I can manage to tell you how greatly they 
rejoiced, what with feasts and celebrations and charity to the poor 
and song and gladness; and the rejoicing on the day of the circum- 
cision was boundless. And they called the child Nathan, as being 
God’s gift. 

“If anyone had troubled to look closely at the father, to be sure, 
he would have seen that something was troubling him and clouding 
over his eyes. From time to time his glance seemed to freeze; then 
it would thaw again and he would rouse himself from his thoughts. 
But whatever he prepared and whatever charity he distributed—all 
this he did wisely and good-humouredly. 

“When the feasting was over and matters went back to normal, 
everything went on as before. The wealthy Rebecca went out and 
about with the baby and its wetnurse and the help. Sometimes she 
went visiting relations in town; she received many guests at her 
own home, and everything was in order once again. And whoever 
saw her going out with her child saw how much happiness and 
honour there can be in this sinful world for the wealthy. She always 
looked as bright and happy as a healthy young girl. And why not? 
Did she grow tired at night or did she carry the baby about with 
her? Of course not! That was work for the wetnurse, not for her. 

“Not that the nurse lacked for anything, mind you. There’s 
truth in the saying that the king’s goods are good for his servants. 
For when the child was weaned and they came back to town they 
brought the nurse with them and she dwelt in the first floor of their 
house, she and her family. 

“Well, the child grew among the other children. He wasn’t 
particularly beautiful, but was pleasant to look at in his fine clothes 
and with his whole behaviour, as befitted a son of wealthy folk. 

“But meanwhile, during those five or six years, things had been 
happening to Malka, the other sister. Not that there can be many 
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ups and downs for a poor man. There was poverty and need yester- 
day and there’s grief and distress tomorrow. But there was one 
change within herself. Melancholy had taken possession of her and 
would not let her be. She sat at home all day long, lonely and fum- 
ing. If she had occasion to speak to anybody, she would always begin 
by wailing at God because things were so bitter for her; because 
He had made her foe rejoice and had lowered her to the dust. . . . 

“Now it happened one day that she saw the child, Nathan, at 
the house of kinsfolk. Her eyes might have been daggers but she 
remained silent and said nothing to the child, neither good nor bad. 

“Well, she said nothing at the time, but she more than made up 
for her silence a month or two later. She spoke and spoke and 
jabbered everywhere through the length and breadth of the good 
town of Rhodes. There were plenty who wept at the things she said 
because her words went to the heart. But Malka herself, may God 
protect us, was drunk with victory and went tearing off the mask 
and revealing the secret and destroying what had been built. She 
told all and sundry that her wealthy sister had not conceived and 
had not been sick and had not been pregnant and had not given 
birth and had not merited to have a child; that her sister was the 
same dry carob tree that she had always been.” 

“How can that be?” all those listening to the story of Saraji 
asked together. And Rabbi Jacob, who had been listening carefully, 
asked in wonder: 

“But you told us that she had become pregnant while she was 
at the village, and had given birth to a son there as well? ” 

“Yes, yes,” answered Saraji, sighing. “Malka revealed the secret 
that the son was the child of the nurse who dwelt in that village 
near the wealthy couple. She found out that while Rebecca was in 
the village she had discovered the nurse to be in the earliest stages 
of pregnancy. Rebecca had poured out her heart to the other, weep- 
ing because of her grief at her sister’s sheer badness. And the nurse 
and her husband had felt very sorry for the poor rich woman, for 
they were very good folk and very poor into the bargain, and 
already had three children. So they came to agree to the request of 
Rebecca, and assented to everything she arranged. An agreement 
was drawn up and signed between them whereby it was to be 
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reported that Rebecca had become pregnant at the time when the 
pregnancy of the wetnurse had begun; the wealthy woman would 
spread the report in town and would go out now and again with a 
full belly so that people might see her. (Poor thing! she tied a 
cushion to her belly and went about like that.) Then when the 
wetnurse would give birth at a favourable hour she would report 
that she too had given birth (it was all very cleverly arranged!) ; 
and the newly-born would be brought up like a prince. As for the 
child of the wetnurse, a report would be given out (may the like 
ne’er come about) that the poor little thing had died at birth. 

“And that was what they did. The nurse was a wetnurse for 
other people but was actually suckling her own child; and they dwelt 
together all the time. It was agreed between them that when the 
child would be eighteen years old both families would journey to 
Jerusalem; and there the parents would be entitled to do with their 
son whatever they thought proper. And if they wished they could 
leave him in the house of the wealthy pair, where he would be the 
heir like any real son. 

“But jealous Malka revealed everything. Nobody knows how 
she succeeded in finding out about it. It is beyond all knowledge 
how she got hold of the agreement. It is a riddle to this day. But 
there are many, and strangers and gentiles among them, who cursed 
her for her stony heart and for her lack of sisterly and human 
commiseration. 

“Heaven itself repaid her according to her evil. Her only son 
did not even complete the year. We still remember that Sabbath 
day on which he fell from the roof and died on the spot. And a year 
or two later her daughter died and they were left entirely bereft. 

“But Rebecca was seriously ill for a very long time, what with 
all her grief and sorrow. People said that her head was affected. 
When she recovered (though not entirely, everybody felt) her 
husband became sick. He went about broken and sick at heart for a 
couple of years, and all his money flowed away during those bad 
times which must have lasted about ten years. When at last he died 
he left plenty of debts, and for his widow the merest crumbs 
remained over. Before very long she decided to go up to the Land 
of Israel. She took the little she had and departed. And when the 
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husband of Malka also died afterwards, Malka likewise decided to 
come to the Holy City. 

“That very briefly is what happened as best I can remember. 
But happy are we and good our portion that the Creator has 
permitted us to find them alive here where Jerusalem spreads forth 
her peace over them and over us. The merit of Jerusalem has done 
this, and for the merit of the Torah they will assuredly, assuredly be 
) forgiven for the evil they did one another.” 

And the Rabbi, Haham Jacob, astonished at the happenings 
which the Creator can bring upon His creatures, praised Saraji for 
telling the tale as though she had been an eyewitness of it all. “Are 
| you a relation?” he asked. 

“No, we are not kin at all. But . .. maybe we are even closer . . .” 
“Even closer? How can that be?” 

The old woman bowed her head and very softly said: 

“I was that nurse.” 
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Latifa 


MosHE SMILANSKY 


F YOU’VE NEVER seen Latifa’s eyes, you don’t know what 

beauty really is,” I used to say when I was still a lad, and Latifa 

was hardly more than a child. And I still say so though many years 
have passed since then. 

It was January and the rainy season. I was in the fields with a 
group of Arabs getting the soil ready for planting. It was a fine day 
and the air was clear and warm. The sun, which was in the east, 
shed a reddish early-morning glow over everything. 

Among the Arab women who were clearing away the stones I 
saw a new face. She was tall and slender and wore a blue dress. One 
end of a white kerchief covered her head, while the remainder fell 
softly to her shoulders. 

“What’s your name?” I asked. 

“Latifa,” she replied, her large, black eyes sparkling. 

“The daughter of Sheikh Surbaji,” said a young Arab as he 
lifted a large stone. 

From now on my work held a new interest for me. And when 
I was feeling blue, I would look at Latifa and suddenly feel good 
again. It worked like magic. Occasionally, I would feel her gaze 
upon me, and one day, while I was riding to the field on my little 
gray mule, I met Latifa carrying a pitcher of water on her head. 

“How are you, Latifa?” I asked. 

“My father will not permit me to work any more,” she said 
sadly. 

“Wouldn’t you rather stay at home than work ?” 

She looked at me, and her eyes became dim as though a shadow 
had passed over them. 

“My father wants me to marry the Sheikh of Agar’s son.” 

“And do you want that?” I asked. 

“I would rather die,” she replied. Then she asked suddenly, 
“Hawaja, is it true that your people marry only one?” 
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“Only one, Latifa.” 

“And your people do not beat their women?” 

“How can one beat the woman one loves?” I said. 

“And among your kind the women marry those they love ?” 

“They do.” 

“And they sell us like beasts in the field,” she said bitterly, her 
eyes darkening. She hesitated a moment, and then reluctantly she 
added, “My father would let me marry you if you would become a 
Moslem.” 

“Me, a Moslem?” I asked, trying to control my laughter. 

Latifa’s eyes were filled with anguish. 

“Become a Jewess, Latifa, and I will marry you,” I said. 

“My father would kill us both,” she replied, and then was gone. 

The following day Sheikh Surbaji came to the vineyard. He 
was an old man with a fine white beard, a tall tarbush on his head. 
He rode a spirited white mare that pranced gracefully alone as he 
greeted the laborers, now bowed low in great humility. I was not 
surprised at the coldness of his greeting, as the Sheikh’s reputation 
for his hatred of the Jews was a well known fact. 

“I ordered you never to see this Jew again,” he cried seizing a 
stick and beating her on the back. 

I started toward him but Latifa’s tear-filled eyes begged me to 
do nothing. The Sheikh left with his daughter and the laborers 
returned to their work. 

“The Sheikh is a hard man,” said one of the men after they 
had gone. “He is angry because he can no longer pay his workers 
starvation wages, and make them work from morning till night.” 

“And I know why he was particularly mad today,” said another, 
looking at me significantly. 

Latifa did not return to work, but one afternoon a few wecks 
later I was leaving the house, when I saw her. She was seated on the 
ground selling chickens. When she saw me she got up. Her eyes 
seemed more beautiful and sadder then ever. 

“How are you, Latifa?” 

“I am well, thank you,” she said, her voice trembling. 

She came back many times and usually at the noon hour. Then 
one day, a friend came to tell me that Latifa had gone to Agar to 
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marry the Sheikh’s son, a small and unattractive man. Afterwards I 
learned that her husband’s house had been destroyed by fire, and 
that she had escaped and gone to live with her father. 

Many years had passed and I had married and built myself a 
house to live in. One sunny morning I stepped outside to find two 
old Arab women seated on the ground selling chickens. As I 
appeared, one of them came over to me. 

“Hawaja, Musa?” she ventured. 

I looked searchingly at her face, then I asked, “Latifa?” 

She smiled. This old woman with her seamed and wrinkled 
face was Latifa. She had grown old, but her eyes still retained traces 
of their former beauty. 

“You have a beard, you’ve changed,” she whispered, not taking 
her eyes off me. 

“But how are you,” I demanded, “and why have you changed 
so?” 

“All things come from Allah,” she said. Then she asked, “And 
have you married, Hawaja?” 

“T have, Latifa.” 

“I would like to meet your wife,” she said. 

I went into the house to call my wife. When she came out 
Latifa looked at her a long time. There were tears in her eyes. I 
never saw her again. 
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A Passover Courting 
S. J. AGNon 


HERE ARE MANY who have heard the tale of Reb Mechel, 

the beadle, and the wealthy Sarah Leah. At the same time there 
are as many who have not heard it; and for those who have not 
heard it, it is worth the telling. 

This is the tale of Mechel, the beadle. When Mechel, the beadle, 
left the House of Study on the first night of Passover his mood was 
cheerful. Blessed be Thy Name, said he to himself, that the Eve of 
Passover is over and done with so that I too can rejoice this night 
like other folk. But when he had locked the doors and found himself 
proceeding homeward his good mood left him. He knew that he 
went to no royal feasting hall but to a tumble-down dwelling; that 
he would be sitting not on a fine handsome couch but on a torn 
cushion unmended by woman’s hand; and that he must trouble 
himself a deal to warm his food. For at the time, Mechel, the beadle, 
was a widower; there was no woman in his home to prepare his 
table, make his bed or cook his meals. Truth to tell, many house- 
holders had wished to invite him to celebrate the Passover feast 
with them. Reb Mechel, they said, tonight the whole world is 
rejoicing and all Israel feasts with their households, so why should 
you celebrate on your own? Be happy, Reb Mechel, that the demons 
have no power on this night; but even so there is a peril of sadness, 
which is as much prohibited on the Passover as leaven, the Merciful 
One deliver us. Yet Mechel refused all offers of hospitality, for he 
did not wish to burden another’s table at the festival. 

The streets had emptied, and all the houses of the town shone 
with Passover light. The moon was bright and gracious, and a spring 
breeze blew. Mechel began to turn his mind away from himself and 
enjoy the wonders of the Creation, jingling the keys of the synagogue 
like a bell. But hearing the sound of the keys he grew sorrowful and 
began to remind himself bitterly how he was the beadle of the House 
of Study, toiling hard and doing all sorts of work; and how, when 
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he had completed his work and returned home, he remained 
cramped and lonely between the walls, never even tasting cooked 
food; since if he put food on to warm he would be asleep before 
it was cooked. So he would stay his hunger with an onion roll or 
some bread and radish, or the potato a woman might bring to the 
House of Study so that he would pray for the souls of her dear 
ones to rest in peace. But what you may do all the year round, and 
rest satisfied, you may not do on a festival when we are bidden to 
rejoice. 

On the way home he noticed that one house had a window 
open; looking again, he saw that it was a window in the house of 
Sarah Leah, the widow. She herself was standing at the window 
looking out. Mechel bowed to her with the greeting, “Festivals for 
joy, Sarah Leah.” 

*“Holidays and appointed times for gladness, Reb Mechel,” 
responded Sarah Leah. “Whence and whither, Reb Mechel?” 

“I am coming from the House of Study,” said Mechel, “on my 
way home to prepare my table and sit and celebrate.” 

Sarah Leah nodded her head and sighed. I see she would like 
to say something to me, said Mechel to himself, and stood waiting. 

Seeing Mechel standing waiting, she said, “I just opened my 
window to see if it were time to leave, for I am celebrating at my 
neighbor’s. I’ve prepared all sorts of good things, by your life, and 
I’m short of nothing in order to celebrate the Passover down to the 
last detail, and all the same I have to go leave my own home and 
burden myself on others. It is not enough that I go burdening them 
every Sabbath and festival, when I suddenly appear among them 
for the Hallowing and the Havdala; I have to go bothering them 
on Passover as well.” 

“Well, it may be a bother in your eyes,” said Mechel, “but 
others regard it as fulfilling a commandment.” 

“A commandment, d’you say, Reb Mechel?” responded Sarah 
Leah. “Do you suppose such commandments come easily to those 
who perform them? Here’s a man who’s busy all day long and 
never sees his wife and children; Passover comes, a time of rest, he 
wishes to sit quiet with his family when in jumps that widow all 
of a sudden and sits down among them. May it be His Will that | 
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shouldn’t sin with my words, the years grow less and the worid 
grows wearier and weaker. In times gone by a Jew would bring 
any number of guests home with him and there’d be room enough; 
and nowadays there’s no room even for a lonely widow like me. I 
remember Passover at Father’s, may he rest in peace, when we'd 
have ten Jews and more there. And was my husband, may he rest 
in peace, accustomed to celebrate Passover without a guest? And | 
have to leave my home now. And am I short of anything here? If 
it’s wine a body wants, here’s wine and enough to spare for an extra 
glass; and if it’s matzoth, here are the extra special matzoth; if it’s 
meat, here’s a turkey cock whose wings were absolutely hidden 
by fat. 

“Why, what did the neighbors say, ‘Sarah Leah, don’t tie him 
to the foot of your bed or he'll drag you across Sambayton River.’ 
That’s no bird, that’s an aurochs. But as long as a woman’s in her 
husband’s home, it’s all worth while; and once he’s dead even the 
whole of the world isn’t worth while. At first I thought of inviting a 
guest, only folks would say, ‘That old woman’s a fiend from Hell, 
wants a man for to serve her weil.’” 

Mechel smiled, sighed and quoted the Talmud, “Tis better to 
dwell in trouble than to dwell in widowhood.” 

And although the saying was in Aramaic, a tongue Sarah Leah 
did not understand, she nodded her head like a person saying, 
“You've said it well and true.” Mechei’s an upright man and 
assuredly has some good thought in mind. And she added, “There's 
everything here, but if there’s no master in the house what is there 
in the house? I often ask myself, Sarah Leah, what are you doing 
here and whom have you here? I have reared children to their full 
size and they forsook me, so now I am bereft and forsaken, as a 
table after a feast. I thought of ascending to the Land of Israel to be 
near the holy places, and not be thinking all the time of my loneli- 
ness; but then how can a woman go alone to a place where she 
is not known? All Israel are brethren, but nevertheless my heart 
troubles me at the thought of ascending alone.” 

Mechel felt full of pity for her. He took hold of his right earlock 
and wished to say words of comfort to her. Yet he could get nothing 
out, began stammering and at last said, “Woman, is my luck any 
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greater than yours? You, God be praised, are adorned as a bride 
and eat fine food, while I am chidden and mourning as a widower. 
But no man in Israel has other to depend on than the loving kind- 
ness of the Holy and Blest One. What has any living person to 
grumble at? The festival should not be degraded.” 

And from seeking to comfort her he began to feel sorry for 
himself and he said, “And what is a man? Something bare in the 
waste. Blessed be He that did not make me a woman. Blessed be 
His Name that I know how to hallow the wine and prepare for the 
Passover according to the law. But now go to a tumbledown dwell- 
ing and warm up half-cooked food and sit on a broken bed, and 
then sit on a torn cushion and think you're like a king. It was with 
good reason that the Yalkut says, ‘All sufferings are hard to bear, 
but those of poverty are hardest of all; all sufferings come, and 
once they are gone leave things as they were; but poverty dims the 
eyes of a man.’ I’m only saying this to balance your saying, ‘I’m a 
woman.’ And what’s more, the Holy and Blest One has brought 
a bad cough upon me, may you never know its like, which takes 
away my breath and steals the life from me and will drive me out 
of the world.” Before he finished speaking he had begun coughing. 

“Reb Mechel,” said Sarah Leah to him, “don’t stand out in the 
cold; winter may have gone but it’s still chilly. Better come into the 
house and not stand about in the open.” 

Mechel bowed his head between his shoulders, entered and 
found himself in a fine dwelling with handsomely decked cushions 
to recline upon, and a table covered with silverware in the middle 
of the room, and a bottle of wine on the table, candles burning in 
all the candlesticks and every corner of the room gleaming and 
shining with festival. His first words were in honor of the place, 
for he said, “How fine this room is, where the hands of a woman 
have been employed.” Sarah Leah at once rushed to show him all 
she had ready for the table. Matzoth and bitter herbs lay there, 
parsley and haroseth, eggs and a sheepshank and flesh and fish 
and a fat pudding and borsht, red as wine. 

“And who,” said Sarah Leah to Mechel, “needs all this array? 
I’m just about to go off and bother somebody else, but it’s hard for 
me to forget that I’m a housewife, so I prepared a Passover for 
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myself as though my husband were still here and he and I were 
celebrating like all other folk.” 

Mechel’s heart warmed within him, and he wished to say 
something, but a furious fit of coughing overcame him. Sarah Leah 
stared at him with her two eyes and said, “Don’t eat too much 
bitter herbs and don’t eat sharp foods, Reb Mechel; you cough too 
badly. You know what you need? It’s a glass of hot tea you need. 
But who have you at home to make something hot? Wait a few 
minutes and I'll put the kettle on for you.” 

But scarce had she finished her sentence when she struck herself 
on the mouth, crying, “What a silly head I have, to forget chat we 
have to hallow the festival first. Maybe you'll celebrate here?” And 
since the thought had found expression in words she repeated, 
“Maybe you'll celebrate here?” 

Mechel saw all the goodness of the housewife and could not 
move, as though his limbs were fastened to the spot where he stood. 
He began stammering and swallowed his indistinct answer. And 
Sarah Leah began preparing the feast as had been her wont when 
her husband was still with her. 

So Mechel took the keys of the House of Study and put them 
away somewhere, staring meanwhile at the white cushions that 
Sarah Leah had prepared for reclining on during the celebration 
as though the High Light shone from them. Within a few moments 
he had let himself down among them, by reason of the thought 
that the woman would again ask him to celebrate with her. When 
she saw him at his ease she filled a glass of wine. With one eye on the 
wine and one on the household ware, he thought to himself, “What 
a fine spot this is, where a woman’s hands do the tending.” While 
thinking, he found the glass of wine at his hand, and his lips of 
themselves began repeating the hallowing of the wine. 

Sarah Leah sighed with satisfaction; her face grew bright; her 
clothes were suddenly filled with her body, as happens with a rejoic- 
ing person; and she thought to herself, “How fine is a Jew’s voice 
when he utters holy words.” And within a moment she had brought 
him a ewer of water. He washed his hands, took a leaf of greenstuff, 
dipped it in salt water, broke the matzoth in half, put one half in a 
cloth and hid it away for dessert, lifted up the dish and began 
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reciting, “This is the bread of affliction, that which our fathers 
ate in the Land of Egypt.” 

And Sarah Leah wondered at herself, saying, “Just a little 
while ago I was preparing to leave my house, and now here am | 
sitting at home.” And she watched Mechel’s hands, observing how 
accustomed his hands were in holy things, until her face grew red 
and she lowered her eyes in shame. Then she filled the glasses 
afresh and uncovered the matzoth. Mechel made her a sign. Sarah 
Leah blushed, dropped her eyes to the prayer book and recited the 
Four Questions to their close, “This night we all do recline.” 

Thereupon Mechel set the dishes back in place and repeated 
in a loud and joyful voice, “We were the slaves of Pharoah in 
Egypt”; and he continued reciting the Relation of the Departure 
from Egypt as far as the feast, interpreting to her in Yiddish all 
that required interpretation and seasoning the entire Relations with 
parables and tales of wonder. His sufferings and troubles far from 
him, his head resting on the cushion, sweat caressing his earlocks 
and the cushion growing deeper beneath him, he continued. His 
blood beat through his limbs and his heart might have leapt forth; 
a single hour here was preferable to his whole life in This World. 

The Order of Passover came to its appointed end. The whole 
town was silent; the moon spread a canopy of light over the house 
of Sarah Leah. Mechel tunefully sang, “May His House soon be 
built,” and Sarah Leah responded, “Speedily, speedily, in our own 
day soon.” From the other houses of the street came the chorus, 
“God rebuild, God rebuild, rebuild Thy House soon.” And the 
fantasy that is root and branch of Man led them to imagine that 
here was a strip of the Land of Israel, and they were calmly and 
happily singing the Song of Songs. 

The night passed. The morning birds rose to repeat their 
portions of song. In the home of Sarah Leah could be heard the 
voice of a man chanting the Song of Songs. 


“Here ends the tale of Mechel, 
On whom God did bestow 

The wealthy lady Mistress 

Sarah Leah, the widow.” 























The Year of Abundance 


MosHeE STAvskY 


OD RELENTED. And the whispered prayers of the toiler 

returned not empty, and the tears of the sower reached heaven. 
With great, with manifold mercy the windows of heaven were 
flung open, flung wide by a generous hand to abundance and rich 
blessing. 

At the beginning of Cheshvan the rains began to fall, beautiful 
in their order and pleasant in their seasons. Week in and week out, 
Sabbath to Sabbath, Sabbath to Wednesday, and Wednesday to 
Sabbath alternately, with slight pauses until the ploughing and 
sowing were done, and again from week to week, Sabbath to Sabbath 
Sabbath to Wednesday, and Wednesday to Sabbath, as in the gen- 
erations of complete purity and God-fearing men. 

And when Tevet came, the fields were all ploughed, ploughed 
and sown, pregnant with fruit, rich in blessing, and drunken with 
rain. 

To the farthest horizon, as far as the eye encompassed, it fed 
on verdure, bright green and yellow green. Soft and gentle and 
pale were the first sprigs of wheat which cracked the crust of earth 
and shot forth their heads into the air, delicate, languid and tender. 

Light green and dark green, sun bright—beans and barley, 
vetch and barley, vetch and oats—light green and dark green. Sun 
and rain—deep rooting, high-stretching, black-spreading sated and 
oversated, filled to overflowing. Like a well-favoured child who 
rests on the knees of a mother blessed with abundant milk and 
sucks his fill, and being replete pushes away the breast without 
sucking to the end—not half—not a third—and falls with his head 
thrown back, weary of fullness, and foam dribbles from his mouth 
and about his neck, foam and saliva, sweet foam, sweet and white. 

Joy, satiate joy rises from the earth, fills the spaces of the air, 
rises and pours itself over the face of the earth like the savour of 
good ointments—joy and blessing. 
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To the village abundance reached and to the colony, to the 
large colony and to the small colony, to the moshav and to the 
kvutza; it knocked at the doors of the Arab husha, at the doors of 
mansions and huts, at the tent flap and the wooden barracks. It 
knocked exultingly, with exceeding joy. It shouted, “Here am I. 
I have come to you with blessing. Once in seventy years. Few are 
the graybeards that remember me. 

“Behold your prayers are answered, the tears of your babes 
have reached me. I have come to you—and with me grass for the 
cow and the goat, milk for the suckling and the calf, seeds for the 
hen and pigeon, grain for the millstone, grain for sowing, grain 
for the granary.” 

At once worry fell away, strife ended, and hate was torn up 
by its roots—complete strangers with careworn faces looked at one 
another joyfully—delight and gladness were companions—exulta- 
tion met with rejoicing. 

People heavy with age and full of trouble sought out the ten- 
derest words and the pleasantest names to call. their happiness. In 
ringing voices like the clinking of gold against silver— 


The most blessed year, the greenest year— 
Year of milk, year of corn! 

The whitest year, the greenest year, 

Year of the lamb, year of the calf— 

The rainiest year, the most blessed year! 


In the oldest of the settlements, the mother of settlements, 
abundance overflowed its banks. Mud to the neck. And it was easy 
and pleasant to wallow in abundance, to leap from stone to bank, 
and hop from bank to stone, amused and smiling lightly: Did you 
ever see a wanton like this, such a bully—ever in all your days? 

Easy it was and pleasant, for the fields were already sown, 
sown correctly and in their appointed time, the harvest was growing 
prettily, and many were eager for it. 

Pleasant it was and easy. For the ditches in the vineyards were 
open already . . . wide open . . . they stretched from tree to tree, 
ditch touched ditch . . . the price of almonds was higher than last 
year . . . new vines will be planted this year . . . grapes are paid 
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for in advance . . . there are great preparations in the wine- 
press . . . everyone has his hands full of work. 

Pleasant it was and easy. For there was so much water that 
it was impossible to get to the orange grove. One could only go 
out and stand far off by the acacia hedge, and from there gaze at 
the long, entangled, heavy-laden rows of greenage. Laden with 
abundant blessing, a green, ripening blessing, ripening and yellow- 
ing. And while you are standing, as a thief might stand, outside 
your own fence, you take account, you reckon and set prices, you 
wax fantastic, exaggerate, and know that you exaggerate, and under- 
stand your folly. And you are satisfied and brimming with pleasure 
at this folly of yours. 

Pleasant it was and easy. For this week a donkey sank in the 
swamp of the Aamrah. Bells clanged and people gathered. Noise 
and tumult. The village folk rushed to Aamrah, some on foot, some 
horseback, some with rope, some with sticks. But they could not 
pull the donkey out. At last they harnessed a pair of mules and 
tied them to the donkey, jerked him out, dragged him through the 
whole village, pulled him from street to street singing and clam- 
ouring. People came out of houses to whistle and hiss after them. 
Loafers beat on tins, trilled with their fingers at their lips, shrill 
feverish shrieks like the wailing lament of Arab women mourners. 

On idle days they rode to town to amuse themselves, one to 
the tailor or dressmaker, another to the theatre or movie. Anyone 
who owned a horse wore breeches, his legs encased in boots, a 
kafia on his head and an abaya on his shoulders. He and comrades 
of his own age go down to the threshing floor, the one dry spot 
in the village, to sport with the horses. One remembers his friend 
in the neighbouring village, puts double sacks on his saddle and 
gifts in the sacks, a branch loaded with oranges, some green and 
some ripe, branch and leaves and fruit together. In the evening he 
comes home with a gift to the house, honey, eggs and chickens that 
peep out of the sacks. 

In the evening neighbour visits neighbour, housewife visits 
housewife, to sip tea, eat sweets and gossip. 

The old men pass their time in the synagogue; one pondering 
over a holy book, another engaging in secular talk. 
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And the village band, from its room in the council house, from 
early evening until late at night, booms through all the village 
with its great brass instruments. Out of satiety and pleasure, with 
childlike folly and innocent joy—boom-boom—till midnight and 
later—boom-boom—we are blessed this year, a wonder like this 
comes but once in seventy years. 

Boom-boom-boom— 

As the waters of Shiloah that go softly, abundance poured it- 
self out over the face of the earth. Lovely in its order and pleasant 
in its season. Week after week, Sabbath after Sabbath, every Sabbath 
and every Wednesday. When Shevat comes the wells of Jerusalem 
are brimful of water, and every throat hoarse with praise and song. 
Every shoe and every sandal torn with dancing. 

And the pasture floods over the face of the earth like a green 
river. Like the waters of early spring in western lands. Like the 
Nile at the end of summer. Wherever grass could strike its roots 
it climbed sand, stone, mountain, valley, tree and roof. 

The dew is still on the ground and the herd returns to the 
village to be shut up in the stalls a day and a night, until the morn- 
ing of the morrow. Filled, glutted, every belly a barrel’s girth. All 
day and all night, they chew and ruminate, until their jaws are 
tired and white foam, greenish foam, dribbles from their mouths, 
weary of chewing, and paints all the ground about them green 
and white. 

The calves suckle and do not empty the teats, not half, not a 
quarter, and they, weary of sucking—they grow weary of too much 
sucking. 

The flock are weary of carrying their fatted skins, and because 
of the heaviness of the fleshy tails the lambkins move lumberingly 
and lazily. 

In the middle of Tevet a letter was sent from brother to brother 
—from Ain Hai, which is by Kfar Saba near Petach Tikva, to 
Tel Adashim, which is in the Emek Jezreel, saying: 

“Cauliflower is plentiful here. We have so many that we could 
pave the streets with them. I talked it over with my wife Zipporah 
and she says perhaps it would be well to send you some, for who 
knows whether cauliflower has grown well with you this year.” 
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And the man in Tel Adashim, which is in the Emek, answered 
his brother who is in Ain Hai, which is in the Sharon: 

“We have packed cauliflower in cans. We collected all the cans 
of Nazareth and Haifa, and it is impossible to get any more. And 
for carrots, we have more than we can pull up, more than we can 
gather. I beg you to come to us. You were fond of tzimmus, and 
my wife Tovah will cook ¢zimmus for you as you liked it in the 
old days, as mother cooked it, may she rest in peace, for the Sabbath 
meal when we were still in our father’s house.” 

And in the beginning of the month of Shevat a message was 
sent by word of mouth from Kfar Saba, which is near Petach Tikva, 
through a worker going to Tel Aviv; by word of mouth, because 
the sender was not in the habit of writing. Nor had he the time, 
for he was alone at his work. And there was his vegetable garden 
and tree nursery of orange trees on which he must keep an eye, 
and the cowshed where the cows must be fastened, watered and 
milked. 

The message was addressed to the house of the produce agent 
in Mercaz Mischari, Tel Aviv, who was to give it to a comrade 
who kept cows in Tel Nordia: and it was phrased in these words: 

“The calves which were nearly dead at the end of last summer 
from lack of pasture in the fields will not die. Their skin is almost 
bursting with fat. And so I beg you to send your cattle to my 
pastures. For there is too much grass and the blessing of God is 
going to waste.” 

And a comrade of Magdiel brought his old mother and young 
sister to Eretz Israel from Tomashov, which is in the Republic of 
Poland. He harnessed his horse and cart and drove to Tel Aviv 
himself to fetch them from the ship. Himself: first, because pennies 
are scarce among workers on the land and he hadn’t the fare of 
a bus, and, second, because he longed to show off, to boast, to 
strut before them like a child. 

“Just look, what a driver! How handsomely he manages a 
horse!” 

And they the whole way could not fill their eyes with looking, 
nor their hearts with marvelling. 

“See, see, what a driver. Look at the farmer, no evil eye upon 
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him. . . . Look, look how sunburnt and how dirty he is! Look 
how cracked his hands are, his dear hands.” 

And his sister who had been a member of Hechalutz in Poland 
laughed through her tears and wept in her laughter. She took the 
reins in her hands and learned how to drive the horse, and then 
in the softest, gentlest voice she called to the horse, the big horse 
who was pulling the cart—my dove, my bird, my cat, my darling, 
my love. They got home late, tired from the journey, and over- 
wrought with joy. And long they spoke and much they recounted, 
questioned and answered, until drowsiness fell upon them, and 
they slept. | 

And an old peasant, a man of Beer Tuvia in the Shephelah, 
which is in Judah, returned at sunset from the fields, unyoked his 
oxen, watered them, put fodder before them, washed himself, 
prayed minha and ma’ariv peacefully and earnestly. And when he 
had refreshed himself with food, he sent to a neighbour for pen 
and ink. He tore an empty page from a notebook that belonged 
to his grandchild, mounted his glasses on his nose and sat down 
to write a letter to his son who lived in Nahalal, which is in the 
Emek, in a fine Yiddish seasoned here and there with bits of 
Russian. And this is the translation: 

“First, I wish you and your wife and children peace and good 
health. 

“Secondly, Mother, long life to her, asks how you are and how 
your wife and children are, may they be found worthy of long life 
and good health. Also I must tell you, my son, that the barley has 
come up beautifully this year, higher than a man’s head. Perhaps 
you would lose nothing if you were to come to me, you and your 
horse and your wagon together to help us reap our fields.” 

And the son who dwelt in Nahalal, which is in the Emek, 
returned from the fields to his house, set the yard and cowshed in 
order, and after he had washed and dressed, eaten and drunk, he 
turned his step to the Council House. (Once there had been pen 
and ink in his house, but the pen had rusted and the ink dried 
up from the heat—and the boy was still in kindergarten, so there 
was no notebook to tear a piece of paper from.) And from the 
Council House he wrote a letter to his father who was in Beer 
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Tuvia, in pure Hebrew—and this was its content: 

“To my honoured father and teacher and my mother who bore 
me—may you have long life. The barley and vetch have grown this 
year beyond all other years. We are tired from too much labour. 
Perhaps my father would consent to come to his son to help him 
gather the fruit of his fields.” 

The letters met at the station in Lydda and separated, one in 
one direction and the other in the other direction, this one to Beer 
Tuvia, which is in the Shephelah, and that one to Nahalal, which 
is in the Emek. 

And a Jew who dwelt in the settlement of Hadera, a firmly- 
planted Jew, broad-boned, a solid rich peasant, wrote to his daugh- 
ter who was a shopkeeper in Jaffa, in Neveh Shalom: 

“Lock the store and come, you, your husband and your chil- 
dren. There is plenty of work and plenty of food . .. milk and 
eggs and vegetables . . . more than we can eat . . . no one buys 
and no one sells... !” 

And a farmer, a man of Ekron, met a former labourer of his 
in a street of Tel Aviv. And they recognized one another—by the 
smell of the field and cowshed they knew one another. The smell 
clung to them and they carried it with them amid the sand and 
stone of the city. Both strong men, bent in stature, sunburnt faces. 
One in boots and the other in jacket, vest and tsitsot. They knew 
each other and rejoiced—they rejoiced wholeheartedly. 

The plough had bent both their backs and made them equals. 

“Do you know that in Mansurah each dunam gave two full 
sacks of wheat?” 

“Do you know that with us in Ain Tivon the oats have grown 
higher than a man’s head, so that when the watchman gets off his 
horse among the grain, both horse and rider vanish?” 

And the comrades of Tel Hai wrote to their comrades in Tel 
Yosef: 

“Perhaps you can send us a few scythes. Our scythes are broken 
this year. Each stalk of hay is thicker than a finger, and is almost 
impossible to cut.” 

And the comrades of Tel Yosef, which is in the Emek, 
answered their comrades in Tel Hai, who dwell in the mountains 
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of Upper Galilee: 

“We have set up a carpenter to make handles for the scythes. 
Perhaps you are able to send us oak wood. For it is impossible to 
get any wood here except eucalyptus . . .” 

And the writer of the story, who was shut up between the 
sand and stone of Tel Aviv, met a comrade of his, one day in 
Allenby Street, a comrade of many days gone by, a companion of 
the plough and scythe, broad-shouldered, sturdy and sunburnt. 
And he remembered his first month of work, that sweet, as it 
were, honeymoon of his workdays, that bright singing month rose 
in his heart—horse, cow and cowshed, plough, scythe and field, 
grass, sun and rain—earth—sky—and God— 

And the comrades rejoiced—rejoiced exceedingly—tears came 
to their eyes out of excessive joy. They questioned each other, told 
one another stories. Until the writer grew silent and his friend, the 
man of the colony, continued to recount, to relate joyously, out of 
his great joy. 

“Beyond belief.” 

“Beyond conception.” 

“One year in seventy, one year in eighty, weary is the earth 
of great blessing, tired are the sowers of overwork, and every hand 
is heavy with overabundance.” 

The writer listens and is silent, tears choke him in his throat, 
and his heart murmurs a prayer and a silent blessing: 

“Blessed be the hands that have chosen hard labour. 

“Blessed be ye in your houses, blessed in your gardens, blessed 
your garners and baking troughs, blessed your flocks and herds, 
blessed your ploughs and your scythes— 

“Even to the smallest weed of your field that grows by the 
wayside.” 
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Deborah 


GERSHON SHOFMAN 


PEOPLE of the Valley either out of habit or because of 
“impatience of spirit and hard labour” are insensitive to the 
Biblical setting in which they dwell, and tread unheeding upon 
historic ruins. But I, a visitor, am deeply moved and find it hard 
to grasp that here, indeed, this spring at the foot of Gilboa is the 
same where Gideon tried his men and chose them according to the 
manner in which they drank, “as a dog lappeth” or putting their 
hand to their mouth. Almost inaudibly the water splashes, pure as 
it was then, three thousand years ago. 

And Gilboa! As if clad in some military fabric, some soldier’s 
blanket, dun, dry, coarse. “Neither dew nor rain.” 

I can scarce shift my glance from this chain of ridges and | 
hazard a guess where, on which crest, on what slope, Saul and 
Jonathan fell. An evil spirit has passed between them of late because 
of David. A bitter rebuke, “Thou son of perverse rebellion!” the 
father had hurled at his son, even casting his javelin at him. But 
now, in this hour of destiny, the son was at his father’s side, together 
with him in his straits and together they fell, “Even in their death 
they were not divided.”. That tender youth sick with love, the object 
of whose love could understand neither him nor his love: “Won- 
derful was thy love to me... !” 

For a long time I stare at Gilboa, my eye unwearied, unable to 
conceive that here indeed it stood, while they, the men of the 
Valley, for days on end pass by with not even a casual glance in 
its direction. 

But today more than all else my fancy is filled with—Deborah. 
The immediate cause has been a walk with a companion in the 
fields of Jezreel, all the while staring up at Mount Tabor with the 
foreign buildings on its summit. Here, here in these fields she 
hurried back and forth with the Son of Avinoam and his host in 
the face of Sisera’s threat. Here, here that great woman strode. 
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Hence, she looked up, as I do now, to Givat Hamoreh. How fresh 
are the verses of her song, how real! “When the people offer them- 
selves willingly”. . .“And the travellers walked through byways” 
. . “The rulers ceased in Israel”. . . and then finally: “They fought 
from heaven”. . . Other prophets foresaw a distant era; but she, 
Deborah, prophesied for today! 

I pondered on that “mother in Israel,” and her love and anxiety 
for us, even us, until we entered the small, pretty kvutza, luxuriating 
in its orchards and trees. A dark girl in khaki trousers passed by 
with a smile, the sort of beauty I have not seen for many a day; 
and yet, at the same time, suffused with something of orphanhood, 
that touched a chord of pity. 

“Who is that girl?” I asked my companion, a member of the 
kvutza. 

“She belongs to the Youth Aliya, from Czechoslovakia.” 

“Perhaps you will introduce her to me?” I asked. 

He responded gladly and called after her, “Deborah!” 


Bazaar in Mean SHearim, woodcut by Yosi Stern 























Isaac Blesses Jacob and Esau 
MENASHE LEvIN 


OUGH THE MOUNTAINS—ruddy camels—wander from 
wind to wind, gulping down the sun—the cyes of Isaac are 
dimmed. 

Though the lambs checker the slopes of the valley with black 
and white—the eyes of Isaac are dimmed. 

Though the palm-trees, covered with dust, tiptoe down into 
the depths of the earth and let fall the fruit from the baskets of 
their topmost branches—the eyes of Isaac are dimmed. 

Though the olive-trees engraft each other, harvesting the young 
fruit one from the other—the eyes of Isaac are dimmed. 

Though the day rises up, erect as a palm-tree, from the midst 
of the shadows and the night flickers out—the eyes of Isaac are 
dimmed. 

Though the polished sides of his hairy-skinned cloak envelop 
Esau darkly—the eyes of Isaac are dimmed. 

Though the violet cord adorns Jacob’s curls and his brow rends 
the dawn asunder—the eyes of Isaac are dimmed. 

Though Rebecca no longer glides down from the pack-saddle 
of her dromedary with her veil drawn down to her nose-ring—the 
eyes of Isaac are dimmed. 


And the dust-winds, with their worn-out walking staves, in 
their heavy folds, sit at the doorway of Isaac’s tent. 

“Esau, my son!” 

And each of the winds passes this cry on to the other: the crags 
whistle and the does puil their teats away from the mouths of their 


nursling roes. 
And he comes: with the odor of the hills in his beard, with the 


night in each of his eyes and with his voice like a cloven horn: 


“Here I am, my father!” 
And Isaac raises his hands: the flecks glide down between his 
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fingers. He raises his eyes and the heavens are burdened with 
clouds: 

“See how I have aged, my son!” 

The waters sing in the wells and Esau slaps his craggy thighs: 
“How you have aged, my father!” 

Isaac leans his head toward the winds, but their staves are worn. 

“And I cannot know the day of my death, my son!” 

The women embroider in their tents, while Esau embroiders 
his beard: “And you cannot know the day of your death, my 
father!” 

And Isaac sees the honey running over the edges of the bowls 
and he sees the first figs as they are dropped into the mouths of 
infants. 

“My son, there were days when you climbed out of the narrow 
places in the mountains, out of the setting sun, with your quiver 
empty, and the shot stag drowsing on your shoulder, the light in 
his eyes flickering out into your own.” 

The winds stumble backwards. 

“My son, and at night you would take the pieces of roast meat 
from off the glowing coals.” 

And the women beside the wells weave a song, and their 
pitchers sprinkle water from their heads and Esau beats his beard 
against his chest. 

“My father, those were days and nights!” 

And the hands of Isaac grope over the arms of his son, clasped 
round with bracelets. 

“My son, take your bow and, at evening, return with your feet 
dusted over in the sun and the shot stag drowsing on your shoulder, 
its hooves beating on your thighs, and the flames of the bonfire will 
lick at the doorway of my tent all night, and the glowing ashes will 
warm my bones and the pieces of roast meat will be fat in my 
mouth and I shall bless you before my death.” 

And Esau’s voice, the voice of a cloven horn, whistled loudly: 
“Ha, my father! Ha, father mine!” 


Rebecca stood there between the winds. They covered her with 
the wing of a cloak, on the slope of a hill. 
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As Esau stepped over the mats in the sheepfold—his quiver full, 
the leopard-skin with its teeth biting into the nape of his neck—she 
went down to the flocks. 

With her mother’s anxiety in her and the bracelets of her 
maidenhood clattering on her arms, she struck her palms together. 

“Jacob, my son!” 

The lambs parted in lanes and Jacob stepped through them, 
his hands stripping the bark from a flute. 

“Here I am, mother.” 

Her hands felt the amulets in his hair, combed through his 
eyebrows, flamed on his forehead, glided over his left cheek and 
over his right cheek and joined themselves at his chin, where the 
sun made his beard tremble like a garden in the shadows. 

“My son! My son!” 

“I hear you, mother!” 

“How lovely your flock is, my son!” 

And Jacob looks at his flock: his eyes are washed in blueness 
and in green grass. 

“My flock is lovely, mother!” 

“You, my son, are more beautiful than your flock! And now 
my son, listen to me!” 

“Speak, my mother.” 

“Get me two fine, young goats.” 

“All my goats, mother, are perfect.” 

“My son, I shall make delicate food for your father such as he 
used to love when we still lived beneath the date-trees and his son 
Esau had not yet brought him the flesh of the animals who dwell 
among the crags. And you, my son, shall take the blessing of your 
father and not Esau, my son and not my son, your brother and not 
your brother!” 

And her fingers encased in rings stroked his shoulders. 

And Jacob raised his eyes, a sun in each of them. 

“My mother, Esau, my brother, is hairier than the wool of my 
flock, more than the ear of barley, more than the grassy earth! 
And if my father should touch my arms, as smooth as water, as 
flint-stones in winter, he will scatter curses on my head and not 
blessings, my mother.” 
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And a smile, a smile that in the past had dug dimples in her 
cheeks, was joined to her lips: “My son, your mother’s hair is white 
as the wool of your white goats, for I bore you both as twins, yet 
you were the only one for me, as your father was the only one for 
his mother—and therefore will I be cursed!” And in the singsong 
of a lullaby: 

“My son, take two goats for me from among your goats, while 
I shall take the precious garments with the designs of animals 
woven on them for Esau by his wives, and I shall clothe you in 
them. I shall wrap your delicate throat in the wool of your goats 
and I shall cover your smooth arms with it and you shall bring the 
bread, the wine and the delicacies to your father, so that he may 
bless you, my son!” 


The winds laid their walking-staves at their feet and dozed to 
the chirping of the crickets, and the droning of the bees and the 
twitter of the birds, like airy clouds. 

Isaac sat upon his mats and the winds drowsed at his feet. 

“My father!” 

The voice did not issue out of a cloven horn, but from the 
mouth of a flute, with the fingers of the player running over its 
holes. 

“Who are you, my son?” 

And the winds fathered up their staves and fell silent over 
them, with their dusty beards. 

“Esau, your first born son, my father.” 

On the wicker-dish there is bread, its face browned in the sun, 
a jug of wine with its bowl wrapped round and the roast meat of 
goats with the fragrance of singed bones. 

“Prithee, let my father sit down and eat of his son’s hunting! 
And with the softest tone of the flute: 

“That you may bless my spirit, my father!” 

And Isaac stretched back his eyelashes, as a cloudy morning 
stretches its lashes against the sun, as a rainy night stretches its 
eyelashes against the moon: 

“My son, have the flocks all returned to their folds? Have the 
maidens come back from the wells? Can the lion come forth on 
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the roads? How quickly you succeeded in finding your game, my 
son!” 

“Have the palm-trees been changed into flutes? For I put my 
lips to their trunks and they played and the young roes and the 
deer fled from their mother who was yearning for the abyss and 
came to me, as I played on the flutes of the palm-trees, indeed, my 
father!” 

“Ah, my son! Esau, my first-born son has the voice of a cloven 
horn and it flows like the blood flowing out of the chest of the stag 
who has been laid low with the setting of the sun! Come close to 
me and | will touch you, my son, for your voice is the voice of 
April as its songs bite into the unripe pomegranates and the almond- 
tree laughs and the fig-tree adorns herself with her early fruit. Are 
you he, my son, Esau?” 

And Isaac’s hands caressed the animals embroidered on the 
garments of Jacob, the goat-wool on his arms: 

“Are you my son, Esau, or are you my son, Jacob? For you 
seem to me to be twins: the melody of a flute with the figures of 
animals!” 

And the winds shook the dust and the rain off their cloaks into 
Isaac’s eyes: 

“Bring your game to me, my son, that I may eat from it, that 
you may praise my appetite!” 

And Jacob brought him the bread and the roasted goats and 
the jug of wine. 

And Isaac ate and drank. 

And his eyes were opened to see the light, as the sea can look 
at the sky and the wine reddened his beard. 

“Come close to me and kiss me, my son!” 

And Jacob put both his hands on his father’s shoulders and 
caused his mouth to touch his father’s mouth softly, as if it were 
a goblet of wine. 

And Isaac said to the winds: 

“My son’s odor is like the odor of fields blessed by the Lord!” 

And the winds wrapped themselves around in their praying- 
shawls, for Isaac put his hands on Jacob’s head: 

“May the Lord give you of the dew of heaven and of the fat 
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of the land and much corn and new wine!” 

Clouds slept in the fields at night and at dawn they huddled 
like flocks inside caves; during the day the sun reaped the thickets 
of barley in the valleys and at evening it threw its scythe between 
the stars. 

And Isaac stretched his eyes wide and waved his hands: “I 
curse you, my son, that you be cursed!” 

He closed his eyelashes and stretched out his hands: “And | 
bless you, my son, that you be blessed!” 

And the winds girded up their loins on the roadways, took 
their staves in their hands and set off. 

And Jacob followed them, like a palm-tree, its head weighed 
down by the blessing of its topmost branches. 


The mountains bowed down over their humps covered with 
blue fleece, their pure throats in a streambed, their flanks striped 
black and white by the wild asses, over their bellies from which 
the he-goat has plucked the green herbage, over their hooves that 
have scratched holes in the evening. 

And the flocks, their wool colored like the night, the ashes of 
the sun in their eyes—flowed back to the sheep-folds under Jacob’s 
guidance. 

And as for Isaac in his tent, the winds had sealed him up, the 
darkness covered him and his constellations were dancing in his 
eyes. 

And Esau returned from the hunt. 

The blood was smoking over his succulent game, perfumed by 
herbs which Esau’s wives had plucked and by the breath issuing 
from the mouth of the stag, which an arrow had cleft into a carob- 
pod hiding in the crevice of a rock. 

And Esau’s cloven horn blows a blast: 

“Let my father come and eat of his son’s game!” 

And the constellations, which had been dancing in Isaac’s eyes, 
were extinguished: “Who are you?” 

Like a torch, the beard of Esau flickered: 

“Your son, your first-born, Esau!” 

Did the trees bow down their topmost branches to their roots, 
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did the lightnings lacerate the skies; the thunderbolts make moun- 
tains roll on the horizon, did the streams sweep the night down 
with them in their floods? For Isaac’s dread was great: 

“Who was it then who hunted so marvellously today? To whom 
did I bestow my blessings so greatly today?” 

Is it the buffalo who stamps with his hooves as Esau does with 
his feet; does the wild reindeer butt with his horns as Esau does 
with his head, does the lion gnash his teeth like Esau, does the night 
howl, when its moon is torn to pieces, as Esau does? 

“Father, my father!” 

And Isaac recoils upon his mats. 

“It was your brother whom I blessed—and what shall I do for 
you, my son?” 

It was not the wail of the jackals in the vineyards—but Esau 
who wailed: 

“My father, do you only have one blessing?” 

From among the smoking delicacies, the wounded stag rose 
up, drew out its arrow and, with bent legs, drove it into Esau’s 
shoulder—and he bowed his head and wept: 

“My father, bless me, me also!” 

Slowly Isaac’s hands groped over Esau’s head: 

“May your dwelling be in the fertile places of the earth, for 
you shall live by the sword!” 

The winds flickered like torches, lignting up the night far up 
into the peaks of the mountains. 
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The Seraph 


Haym Hazaz 


NCE YAISH ascended to the Higher Spheres and went 
wandering about, slinking along from gate to gate and from 
one place to another until he reached a vacant and spacious spot. 
While he went pacing on, meditating within his heart at the works 
of the Lord, a vast light fell across his way and he stopped because 
he was so dazzled. He raised his eyes and saw a wall of fire woven 
of flames and flashes of colors, each stranger than the next, darting 
forth and drawing back, blossoming and coming to rest, green fire 
and red, gleaming fire and bright, fire of radiant lightning and fire 
gilded gold, fire of the sun’s sphere and fire of the moon’s sphere. 
He placed his hand over his eyes and stood wondering and 
startled, staring in astonishment. 

“Look what is here!” he whispered to himself. “Blessed be the 
Ever-Present who has shown me His power and might while I am 
yet still alive!” 

After a while, when the seventh sweat had steamed off him and 
his skin had fallen off with the heat of the fire, he spoke again. 

“It can only mean that wood is cheap in these parts . . .” 

Thereupon, he began to estimate and reckon and guess. “How 
much,” said he, “for example, could they cook on such a tremendous 
fire? How many bathhouses could they warm up? How many 
troughs of dough could they bake, and how many kinds of cake 
could they set on it!” 

Meanwhile there came from behind the wall of fire a certain 
seraph, like dashing lightning cleansed and polished, helmed in 
fire and comprehended in burning and flaming, all full of eyes and 
full of wings fashioned of flames, eyes as many as wings and wings 
as many as eyes, and sixteen faces to his four sides, four faces on 
each side, and sixteen eyes in each face, while lightning flashed in 
every eye and torches burned there and wheels of flame rolled and 
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mounted like the dawning of day; and stormwinds blew through 
them. 

At first the seraph did not notice him, thinking this a wisp of 
cloud, a day-mote or some such trifle. But since Yaish started and 
drew back and quivered and jerked, the seraph noticed him; and 
as he passed, turned one eye about the size of a basket full of glowing 
charcoal in his direction, spread a wing, and in a single swoop stood 
beside him. For a little while he stood gravely, proudly and mightily 
wondering, rolling his eyes at him like wheels of revolving fire, 
shining over him from head to foot, with all kinds of lights and 
shades of light and tongues of flame, until he began talking to him, 
and from his mouth came the breath of lightnings and of fiery and 
radiant sparks: 

“Why do you seem so strange, not after the fashion of all the 
Heavens and the Firmaments of Even and all the Hosts on High?” 

He once again turned his eyes on him, shifting from eye to eye 
on all his four sides and flashing him and lightning him and shining 
him from before and from behind and from either side. 

“Who are you?” he repeated, and a flame cleft from his mouth, 
flying out in lightning and thunder as he spoke. “Who are you, 
lowly prince, humble prince, beloved, faithful prince, that you show 
neither thunder nor lightning, neither lights nor flames, neither 
flashings nor winds nor wings, but are plaited and bound and joined 
together and petty in parts, and have aspects resembling the model 
of the image and likeness of the Creator of the Worlds, blessed be 
He, and yet in fashion resemble the pollution of vermin and a 
sausage standing on two teeth?” 

Yaish could not control himself enough to reply, so much was 
he trembling and at a loss, with his soul out of his control. 

“Who are you?” the seraph rustled his wings and thundered 
his voice, while streams of sparks and fronds of fire blossomed from 
his mouth. “Of which host are you and of which section? Of which 
mansion, of which pylon and of which threshold? Where do you 
serve and where do you laud, and where do you praise and what is 
your honor?” 

Yaish pulled himself together and began to entreat, stuttering 
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as he spoke. 

“O great Angel ... O holy Angel . .. O Angel of the Name 
of the Hosts . . . If indeed I find favor in thine eyes, prithee let my 
Lord pass on before his slave . . . for I cannot stand thy heat nor 
have I the strength to rest mine eyes on thee, for fear mayhap thou 
shalt burn me up with the flames of thy mouth . . .” 

The seraph stood wondering, not quite comprehending what 
Yaish meant. 

“You cannot withstand my heat?” said he with a multitudinous 
chant and rising tone of wonder, strange and astonishing flames 
rising from him. “Why can’t you withstand my heat?” 

“I am afraid . . .” Yaish trembled from head to foot. “I am 
afraid...” 

“What sort of thing is that? Afraid how?” 

“I am afraid ...” Yaish stammered in confusion and trembling. 
“I am afraid of your flame and fire, lest they come to possess me. . .” 

“How can the fire possess you, are you not created of the light?” 

“Nay, O Master.” 

“Are you not created of the light?” 

The seraph was silent for a while and stood blinking his eyes, 
while blue flames criss-crossed under his wings and consumed each 
other. 

“And what is your name?” he turned one eye sideways at him 
and said after a prolonged communing with himself. 

“Yaish.” 

“Yaish ... Yaish ... Yaishiel . . . I’ve never heard it.” 

“I am come from Sanaa .. . the capital of Yemen.” Yaish spoke 
before he thought, promptly regretted it, and stood startled and 
bowed like a slave before his master. 

“From Sanaa? From the Sainted Hidden Place that is not to be 
seen? Never has it been my merit to stand there. And what is your 
work there, beside the Wall of the Secret Whisper?” 

“I but gaze on the Might of the Name and no more.” 

“And what is your service?” 

“My service ... my service .. . My service is service of the heart.” 

“Of the heart?” 
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“Ay, O master.” 

“Whence does it come to you? Have you really a heart?” 

“Ay, O dominie.” 

“Astounding, astounding! All my many millenia I have never 
seen a single angel of all the angels on high that has a heart. I have 
heard say that the fires of the heart set the abysses burning and the 
skies singing, but with my eyes I have not seen . . . And so, hearty 
prince, your service is with the heart?” 

“Yes, O Holy Angel, I perform only the service that is of the 
heart. Why, I come from Sanaa, and there the service is only of 
the heart.” 

“Please show me your heart so that I may see what it is like.” 

“It is not possible, O master, for the heart is within and not 
without.” 

“That is nothing. Show it to me from within.” 

The seraph shook his wing over him to inspect him. Yaish at 
once leapt backward and began spilling himself iike a ladle, and 
wept and entreated, saying: 

“I prithee touch me not. I shall peel off. O angel of the Name, 
O flaming seraph, O ethereal erel, O shining shinan, Barkiel, Nuriel, 
Dahariel, Hadariel, Zahzahiel, Gariel, Dariel and I know not how 
else I should term thee, have mercy on me and let me go. . .” 

The seraph gazing at him saw that he wept. He stood wonder- 
ing and stared at him all the more. 

“What is that you are doing?” he asked, his eyes fixed on the 
tears. “What is that wonderful and marvellous thing descending 
from your eyes?” 

“I am afraid.” Yaish jumped still further back. “I fear that thou 
wilt destroy me from out of the universe.” 

“Give me a little of the same thing.” 

“What is it thy will that I should give thee?” Yaish feared that 
the seraph sought something against him. 

“Give me a little of that clarity which descends from your eyes.” 

“How can I give it unto thee?” Yaish wondered at him, laugh- 
ing amid his tears. 

“Are they singular to you or meted out to you! Let me take a 
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wingful .. .” and the seraph rolled up his wing like a kind of bottle. 
“Enough for j just a single eye-socket.” 

And as he spoke he raised his wing ond wished to take hold 
of him by his eye-ball. 

“Yaawa!” Yaish leapt back before him. “Thou wilt take mine 
eyes from me!” 

“Have I no permission to take a little?” 

“But these are tears, and it is not possible to take them or to hold 
them.” 

“Eh? Eh? Tears!” The seraph stood stupified and astonished. 

“Whence do those come to you? How great is your might, great 
and awesome prince, and how great must be the measure of your 
Honor that you are like to your Master and share in the quality of 
your Maker! For it is told among us that in all of the many heavens 
nobody lets tears fall except the Holy and Blest One alone; and they 
fall into the Great Sea and pierce to the very pit . . .” 

“Bless His Name, I have lots!” Yaish began to feel more secure 
as he proudly spoke. “I have lots . . .” 

“I have heard from behind the Veil,” the seraph lowered his 
voice and whispered like an oven full of hissing coals, “that when 
the tears of those who must live on earth ascend on high, all the 
seraphim are scorched by them and the whole heavenly host are 
scalded, and all the Orders of the Divine Presence tumult together 
and the Glory Seat shakes; while the Holy and Blest One plays with 
them and gazes at them instead of at a mirror; and in them He sees 
His reflection.” 

At this point Yaish decided to give the other something to be 
pleased with and to weep him two or three tears. Yet no matter how 
much he tried and squeezed his face and twisted and twitched, 
there was not a single spare tear in his eyes just then. 

He gave the tears up as hopeless and said: 

“They don’t want to come out.” 

“Why not?” The seraph could not make it out. 

“They don’t come out except at their proper time and when 
they are needed.” 

“Have they a fixed time or an auspicious hour?” 
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“At an hour of suffering, O Master.” 

“What is this suffering you speak of? I have heard say in the 
Sessions on High that the Holy and Blest One shares in the suffering 
of Israel, but I do not know what it is. What is this suffering? How 
is it? Where is it given? Is it a kind of fire? The shining of radiance 
or glory and majesty?” 

“Nay, O Master. Suffering—.” Yaish spread out the palms of 
his hands. “Suffering—I don’t know how to tell . . .” 

“How many greater and more guarded things there are in you 
than amid all the ministering angels and the entire retinue on High 
whom I have seen until now! How many wondrous and awesome 
things and matters which belong to the secrets of the Universe! 
And I knew none of them! As though, if it were possible to say 
so, you are neither an angel nor a seraph.” 

Once again he began standing doubtfully, thinking Yaish over. 
He took off and began hopping and flying all round him in sudden 
jerky interrupted swoops, flying up above his head and peeping at 
him and whispering: 

“Like a sort of freak angel.” 

Then he flew below and gazed at him from all sides and 
whispered again: 

“Or maybe not.” 

And so he went darting round, up and down and down and up, 
changing his mind from yes to no and from no to yes, and unable to 
decide. 

“What is your nature, strange creature?” he stood facing Yaish 
and asked, “Whom do you resemble, that there is not one like you 
among us all? Aren’t you an angel ?” 

“Neither an angel nor the son of an angel am I,” Yaish re- 
sponded in friendly fashion, and in words resembling those of the 
Prophet Amos. 

“Aha!” the seraph slapped his brow with his wing, “Aren't you 
| _ that poor fellow suffering ills, whose shining the Holy and Blest 
af One will in future send flashing from end to end of the Universe, 

and by whom redemption will be brought to the universe?” (i.c. the 
Messiah ). 
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“Ana Insan min al Yamen (I am a man from the Yemen),” 
Yaish responded in Arabic, bending his head to the ground as he 
spoke in his respite. 

“Don’t talk Aramaic to me, because I don’t understand it and | 
don’t know how to talk it. Keep to the Holy Tongue.” 

“I am from Yemen.” 

“From Yemen? Yemen .. . That is just what I said! and the 
Lord God will blow the ram’s horn and go forth in the Tempest 
of Yemen!” 

“Angel of the Lord of Hosts!” Yaish bowed his head and sighed 
from the very heart. “Why should I hide it from thee? I am a poor 
and worthless creature, the trodden threshold, a worm and no 
knight, one of the men of the Land of Yemen.” 

“A son of Adam!” The seraph looked at him through and 
through with all those two hundred and fifty-six eyes of fire, and 
their light lit up Yaish like well-stoked hell. “Flesh and blood ?” 

Yaish was so terrified that he began hiccuping. 

“How long is it,” the seraph shrieked, “since the day that you 
departed from that world?” 

“I—I—” Yaish began stuttering miserably and in half-words, 
“I have not yet passed away .. .” 

“Not yet deceased? Not been buried and not been eaten by 
worms and not returned to your dust?” 

“God forbid.” 

“Alive! Alive?” 

“Thank God, may it be for a hundred and twenty years.” 

“Then what are you doing here!” The seraph roared furiously 
at him. “Then who brought you up here?” 

“IT know not, O master, how I am come hither. I was engaged 
on the secret studies, when suddenly the first thing I knew I found 
myself here. O Master, O Angel, glorious, exalted, elevated—have 
pity upon me and be merciful. So many troops upon troops of angels 
have seen me and have done me no harm. Thou alone dost seek an 
excuse to injure me. I pray thee, by the decree of heaven which is 
upon you.” 

The seraph promptly beat his wings together and raised his 
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voice in loud roar, “Alive! Alive!” And the voice went forth 
throughout the entire firmament and divided into sixteen echoes, 
so that the heavens shook as in mighty terror. The power of that 
wing beating shook Yaish from his place, so that he was flung aloft 
and carried flying away, borne by the winds and swallowed by the 
clouds and rolling among the thunders and fluttering and falling 
and fluttering until at length he reached the lower world and fell to 
earth upon his face... 

When he came to himself he looked all around him. He found 
himself lying in his own place with his hands and feet outspread in 
his own room, the oil-wick gradually charring away and the Holy 
Zohar open on the cushion and the lamp with the seven branches 
hanging on the wall. As for himself, he felt bruised and broken 
from head to foot, while his forehead was bleeding where it had 
struck the ground. 









Toran Scrise, woodcut by Yosi Stern 
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I Did Not Find the Light 


CHaim NAHMAN BIALIK 


I did not find the light drifting free, 
My father bequeathed it me not. 

I have hewn it of my own rock; 

Of the heart’s hiddenmost spot. 


One spark’s in the rock of my heart, 

Tiny, but wholly my own, ' 
Borrowed from none nor yet stolen, 

But of me and in me alone. 


"Neath the hammer of all I have suffered 
When my heart bursts, the rock of my prime, 
This spark dashes into my eyes 

And from thence—to my rhyme. 





From my rhyme it slips into your heart 
And into your fire that I raise, 
While with my own flesh and blood 


I pay for the blaze. 


On My Returning 


CuHaim NAHMAN BIALIK 


A ghost of stubble, a leaf that flutters 
On holy books from page to page: 

Again I see the graybeard’s features— 
Anguish-shrivelled, wizened age. 


Again I see the dry old woman, 
Plying needle, darning socks, 

Lips forever twitching, omen 
Oaths will issue when she talks; 
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, And as of yore, beside the oven 
Still unmoved there sleeps the cat 
Dreaming, in his purring heaven, 
He strikes treaties with the rat. 


And as of yore, the spider spreading 
} Webs within his darkened track 
Where swollen flies find their last bedding, 


There in the same old western crack. 


You have not changed, by jot or tittle 
Ancient, old, of yesterday— 
y O let me join you, big and little, 
Together let us rot away! 


The Three Donkeys 


SauL TCHERNICHOFSKY 


Three she-donkeys travel on and on, 
Three she-donkeys from Beersheba to Dan; 
They trot down the road, black, white and brown. 


Near a mosque they pick their way; 

| The black one kneels for it is time to pray. 
Past a convent the three donkeys step 
The brown one kneels where the candles leap. 
Near a holy ruin the three of them pass; 
The white one stands, with her head downcast. 


On the black one’s back is a sword of steel; 
The brown one bears the cross to which they kneel; 
The white one carries a golden rug; 


Nothing is on her but a rug of gold. 
May Messiah mount her before we are old. 
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Tomorrow’s Straits 


SHLOMO TANAI 


Tomorrow will our tears 

Still larger be, more burning. 

Perhaps tomorrow we will know of such distress 

As we never knew till now: 


Tomorrow we will clasp our head 

That will not yield to calming; 
We will live joys | 
Our happiness will not contain. | 
Past-weeping will not help us, 
Nor magnitude of spirit, | 
And not the dearest moments | 
Of victories won hard. 


No help from hours of love, 

From all that we had given, 

Not the accounts which we have overtaken, 
And not the moments without purpose 
Beyond which we could see no sky. 


O none of these tomorrow will be ours, 
And even if they be cried out in the stillness, 
They will not face tomorrow’s straits. 


All the angels then, 

Who speak to us of life, will need 
Again creating; 

Daring, new and sensitive, 

Deep and dark, 

So when the straits do come 
Confronted will be; 





Terror face to face with terror, 
Darkness to darkness, 
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Joy with joy, 
And they will be strong, life’s angels, 
Faced with the straits of waste and ruin. 


We will create them chaste, 

Never fashioned for the eternal, 
Always fashioned for the time that is. 
Tomorrow will never find us 

Even for the moment 

Weak in roots, 

Complacent in our fears. 


Tomorrow will have its terrors yet, 
Greater perhaps, than all that was. 
Encourage me, my angels. 


Masada 


YirzHak LAMDAN 


Steady, O God, the footsteps of those who have slipped off the 
gallows 

In strange lands, and have risen upon the walls of the fortress; 

Steady them that they may not stumble and fall, for weary they are, 
and still stagger. . . . 


Soften the hard rocks of Masada under their heads when they do 
fatigue: 

Do not let the cold hail of despair blast that which they have sown 
here, the seed of souls and of dreams, 

Bid, O God, many rains of solace to fall upon it, and may the dew 
fructify at night, 

Till it be rewarded with the promise of harvest. . . . 


For if this time again you will not be merciful, O God, 
Nor accept our dream, nor heed the offerings of those who strive 
to make the dream come true. . . . 


O God, save Masada! 
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After All the Seeking 


Uri Zv1 GREENBERG 


After all the seeking with the lamps ) 
And never finding God, no matter where one tramps, 

I have found Him regnant as of old 

Like yonder miner who at last strikes gold. 


So I’m content; content that where I go 
I have the skies, the planets for my signs 
And God’s eye as a moon above my plains. 


Last Prayer 


Uri Zvt GREENBERG 


Bend us, if it be Thy will, as Thou dost bow the trees 
With the weight of sweet blessing from height of Summer 

till Autumn, 
For we too are Thy trees with the heavy harvest of griefs. | 
But do not uproot us from off this earth, 
For we have chosen to be here as Thou hast planted us 
In the circle of days and of nights. 


If it be Thy decree that our brows shall ne'er touch the 
heights 

And we shall never ascend the golden ladder of vision— 

Permit us a covenant made with Thy living earth 

In the beautiful valley of Man, 

And in our life’s calendar blot out the one word: Death. 
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Gladden Me, O Jerusalem 
YeHupA Karnt 


Gladden me again, that I may rejoice! Since I have grown 

Out of thee, O Jerusalem, like a rose from stone. 

Like a rose from stone, or like stone from an olive-treed 
wood ; 

or like, on lips of all the slain, a diamond of blood. 

Gladden me greatly, for great is the grief of my cry— 

only salvation did raise me high: 

Since, whether I lay down to rest or rose, my bones 

were bruised by holy stones. 





Hermon 


Yaakov FicHMAN 


Beyond all tracks and solitary, ripped 

From the terrestrial core, your crest shows white, 
| With checkered wreaths bedecked, strange as old script, 
With colored shawls, by giant hands bedight. 


Underground, as the wind’s suspended lair, 
Hermon, you quake on earth’s unfathomed deep, 
And through your merry veins send with a roar 
A thousand noisy streams down slope and steep. 


The ways of earth are sorrowful. And heat 
Heavy with many days of vapor laves 
The peaks invisible from our retreat. 





Yet when the sight is clear, past the world’s dust, 
We who distinguish in affluent waves 
Your limpid presence, never more are lost. 
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Within This Land, Within 
Simon Hakin 


The grace of God is here 
within this awesome land 
above and beyond sight of eye 
or the hearing of any ear 
or apprehension bursting into song 
at some strange half-caught vision 
of a man who finds him a mother, 
of a son come home when two millennia 
crawl to their laggard end— 
that grace grows manifest and loses fear. 


In this sea-sand first sift 
by homing hand and shifting 

sifting its gleaming, atom-charged grains 
till a body twitches to tears 

on the shore as at a sudden startled shock— 
within this sand shines grace unseen 

and waiting, praying for revelation. 


Balked in its watching the soul 
aches to a bursting and a man 

may truly sense for the first time how much 
less he is than God. 


And the ire of God rests all around 
this weirdest land, 

lofty and awesome far beyond 
the body’s sensing 

of flaming and of raging 
light shed in a fury 

above, below, from all the four 
winds of the heavens here. 
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p Lofty and more awesome than the foaming 
the rains, the urgent rains 

Pouring like a falling wall from wells 
that flood on high. 


Like ocean 
Hung aloft, 
like ocean overturned. 





What Have You Tasted, Stranger . . . 


Stmon HA.ckin 


What have you tasted, stranger, from the burning pain 
| Of your native land, impudent and afflicted? 

What do you know of her toil, when at sun down 

) She lies prostrate and panting? 


Bright birches, the sorrows of love, 

How will they grace me with the kindness of their shade? 

Woe to me! I have not known faintness, 

When God dries up my brothers with the brightness of their joy. 


Woe to me, Oh, woe, that I am not suffocated 

| By the flourishing air of a strange land! 

My young days have ended, only a little and I am no more: 
To my land before I go up in a whirlwind. 


My hands have not widened, from fondling rugged ground, 
And the sweat of pregnant plow land I have not smelled. 

I have pampered my soul in the Holy of Holies, 

At the weaving of meadows I pressed for the Messiah. 


How shall I not weep for every hour that flees 

In a foreign land, in ashes not cower? 

A solitary tree I shall decay, a stranger to the pain 
Of my native land, burning, afflicted and impudent. 
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Here Our Bodies Are Cast 
To Dannie and his Comrades 


CuHam Guri 


See here, where our bodies are cast in a long, long row. 

Our faces have changed, death looks from our eyes, we do not 
breathe. 

The last bright rays are going out, and the evening is dropping 
in the mountain. 

See, we'll not rise to walk the roads in the light of distant sunset. 

We'll not love, not tremble strings with tender, silent tones, 

Not shout in the fields when the wind sweeps through the forest. 


See, our mothers are bent and still, and our comrades choke 
their weeping. 

And grenades exploding near and flames . . . and signs of a 
coming storm! 

Will you really hide us away now? 

We shall rise, to break through again as then, and come to life 
again. 

We shall stride, terrible, large, as we race to the rescue, 

For it all within us still lives and floods our veins . . . and burns. 


No traitors we, see, our guns are in hand and bulletless, our 
belts are empty. 

They remember our oaths to the end, their barrels still are hot, 

And our blood is splashed on every foot of the paths. 

We did all that we could—till the last man fell, not to rise. 

Is it really our fault we were left dead in the evening, 

Our lips pressed to the hard, rocky earth? 


See, what a large, broad night . . . 

See, stars in the darkness flowering. 

Scent of pines . . . Bury us now, with clods of soil on our faces. 
Here the wire is barbed, in the trenches, we're all together. 
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Don’t forget, O New Day! Don’t forget! 

For we bore your name, till death shut our eyes. 

Here our bodies are cast, in a long row, and we do not breathe. 

But the wind is strong in the mountains . . . and breathing. 

And morning is born, and the dew’s gleam shouts with joy. 

We shall yet return, we shall meet, coming back like red flowers. 

You will know us at once, this dumb “Mountain Platoon.” 

Then we shall! flower, when the last shot’s cry in the mountain 
is stilled. 


A Dove Among Doves 


Yaakov Davip KamMzon 


Over the Wailing Wall flies a flock of doves, 
one white and fine. 

To me whispered the ancient, faithful believers: 
the Presence divine. 


A dove among the doves, since the break of dawn 
she flies about on high, 

but at the Wall of Sorrows stands alone and coos 
as the sun goes down the sky. 


Very Fair My Lot 


Yaakov Davi KamMzon 


Lord, very fair my lot and beautiful my story: 

a crust of bread and water, longing and song’s delights, 
while yet from my tent on the City’s heights 

a tiny lattice opens on the eternal glory. 
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Lamp 


SH. SHALOM 


There is a lamp kindled in Mount Zion’s wall 
Across from an untrodden alley. 

Camels mounting from out of night’s maw 
Gape in its light. 

When the breeze brushes grasses on roofs 
Shadows cling close 

Fearing the yellow flame may blow out 

And swallow them—void. 


Old Age 


SH. SHALOM 


Long was the road we travelled, until 

Each sad heart found its peer 

On the burial mounds we dug for our dreams— 
Autumn changed to the spring the year. 


How white has our hair grown—our eyes 
Flicker out like the coals of a fire 

But the sky is still stretched overhead 
And one blue strip is ours, entire. 


If we'd known then, what we'd succeed 

In the course of the years to find out... 

The barrier small and tattered, 

The small things so large they can shout. 


Gravestone after stone on the roadway; 

Tired out, at the edge which descends 

We lean. For the light on our troubled wandering 
Is that end reaching us as friends. 
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Autumn in the Avenue 


AvrAHAM Ben YITZHAK 


Dreaming lights, 
Pallid lights, 
Coming at 

My feet to rest. 
Shadows gentle, 
Shadows weary, 
My path caress. 


Amid bare boughs 

A gentle breeze 
Sounds and soughs 
And ceases. 

Here a last leaf 
Flutters down. 
Quivering a moment, 
Into 

Silence. 





Why Do You Turn? 


AvraAHAM Ben YITZHAK 





Why do you turn and follow my sail, 
Silken-winged, gold-hued butterfly, 

When I lack shore and I lack goal, 

And storm has broken my mast in the sky? 


Behind me are thorn and thronging ill 

And bitter error manures my soil, 

While my dark at night is your carpet to tread. 
Now if you come 

My fluttering flag will shine 

And gleam whatever befall. 
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Almost Like a Legend 


ANDA PINKERFELD 


Blackness and darkness put on the night, 
That she should not see my face. 


That night before you revealed 

The breakings of my life, 

The wrestlings of my winding ways; 
Almost like a silent legend 

I related to you, 

And became quiet at your side 
Redeemed and delivered. 


And in the darkness only your large eyes I felt, 
Opened to freedom 

And they were very much attentive 

And perhaps but for you 

All these hardships were 

To multiply the twigs of a spread by legend. 


Perhaps but for you, 

They would not have remained in me 
And would have been erased completely— 
As if not me they had bowed to the earth 
Like the stalk of a reed tender and brittle. 























Michal, the Daughter of Saul 


A Drama in 3 Acts and a Prologue 
A. AsHMAN 


Cast of Characters: 


Micuat, daughter of King Saul 

Rizpan, King Saul’s concubine 

Patti Ben-LayisH, wealthy landowner of Gallim 
JEPHUNNEH, Michal’s servant, a shepherd 

Azan, a peddlar 

Officers, soldiers, shepherds, peasants 


Prologue—in King Saul’s mansion. 
The rest of the action takes place in the courtyard of Palti’s farm 
at Gallim. 


PROLOGUE 
Micuat’s room high up in the tower, above the courtyard of 
King Saul’s palace. 


Night. 


At the back of the.room is a couch, on which lies the completely 
covered figure of a man. A lyre stands at the head of the couch. 
Right—a window. Left—a door to the waiting corridor. 


MicHAL is seen leaning against the window, peering out into 
the darkness. JEPHUNNEH stands near listening intently. 


MicHaL (turning to JEPHUNNEH): There is no noise. None saw 
him as he went. Thanks to God. David is safe. Now let me hide 
the rope. (Pulls the rope into the room through the window, unties 
it and conceals it) 


JEPHUNNEH (looks through the window, then turns and speaks): 
The guard is still on the prowl. Pluck the lyre, my lady, let them 
suppose that David is with us. 
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Micnat (sings plucking at the lyre): 
Drops of rain are falling, falling, 
Filling furrows far and wide, 


If one field is parched and dry yet— 
Be it watered by my tears. 


Waken, lyre, awake at midnight, 
Ere the watch is o’er and done, 
Sing of sorrow, sing of sighing, 
Sing of grieving, aching heart. 
From the East the storm comes raging, 
Plucks the cedars by the root; 
If one cedar still is lofty, 
Fell it, sorrow! Fell it, sigh! 
Waken, lyre, awake at midnight 
Ere the watch is— (stops playing and listens) 


JEPHUNNEH: Why have you ceased your playing, my lady? 
Micuat: I heard a sound, like to a voice calling for help— 


JEPHUNNEH: No, no, it is the hooting of an owl. Play, my lady, 
play and do not cease. 


Micuat (plays): 


From the Red Sea sweeps the locust, 
Clean devours the Carmel-vines; 

If a wine be green and fruitful, 

Let me grieve devour it bare. 


Waken, lyre, awake at midnight, 

Ere the watch is o’er and done, 

Sing of sorrow, sing of sighing, 

Sing of grieving— 
(a blast of trumpets, babbling voices and trampling of feet are 
heard without) 


Voices (off): Down the hillside! — Over the valley! — To the fords 
of the Jordan. — To the Philistine bo-r-de-r! 
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JEPHUNNEH (to Micnat): See, lady, now they pursue David and 
should they take him, then— 


Micuac: They will not take him, Jephunneh. David is already far 
from here. He is swift as the deer in the field. (they listen to the 
sound of the pursuit as it gradually fades in the distance) 


Caprain (in the corridor; knocks at the door): Open. Open in the 
name of the King! (no answer from within) Open, ere we break 
the door! (MicHaL opens) 


Captain (enters bearing a scroll): The King was told that David 
has escaped. A slave saw him crossing the brook. (pause. Then) 


Micna.: Yes. David is gone. 


CaPTAIN (coming into the room): Then who lies on the couch 
there? 


Micuat (ders his approach): Stand where you are. Keep away from 
my bed — (sweeps off the blanket; a goatskin and images lie on 
the couch) 


Captain (startled): A goat-skin and images! (to MicHaL) And you 
told the king’s messengers that David is sick, that he cannot rise 
from his bed. — Hear the King’s command. (unrolling the scroll 
in his hand) “Thus saith the King. Say to Michal my daughter: 
You have broken the covenant of bone and flesh with your father, 
who begot you. Therefore he has made void the covenant of your 
wedlock with David the son of Jesse, to whom your heart is given. 
Unto Palti Ben-Layish has your father given you, unto Palti Ben- 
Layish, the lord of Gallim.” 


Micnat (shocked and shaken): Palti? — I betrothed to Palti Ben- 
Layish? — Nay, never would my father send me to that cruel fate. 
(to the Captain) Nay, you yourself have devised this. It is your 
own mockery, (imploring) say it is so. Say it, I pray. (turns away 
from the Carrain, hopelessly) O, my father, bitterly you deal with 
me! How could your heart bring you to trample your beloved 
daughter in the dust, your cherished child? Why do you not show 
me your mercy? Why do you not pierce me with your lance, slay 
me and make an end of me? Give me death, I pray, send me down 
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to the grave. — O father . . . (in the shadowy corner of the court- 
yard appears the figure of Palti with attendants) 


Captain (to MicHat): Make haste, my lady. The Lord of Gallim 
awaits you in the courtyard. 


Micnat (resolutely): Be it so. — Jephunneh, tie the goat-skin and 
the images, bind them with the rope. (JEPHUNNEH does so. MICHAL 
puts on a cloak). 


Micnat (at the window): 1 am yours alone, David my beloved, 
yours body and soul. I shall await you while my breath is within 
me. No stranger shall come near me. No man shall take your place. 
This I swear and so shall it befall. 


Micnat leaves the room. JEPHUNNEH follows, the bundle on 
his shoulder; behind him the Carrain and soldiers who 
remain in the courtyard. MicHe. and JEPHUNNEH, escorted 
by Parti and his attendants, vanish in the darkness of the 
night. 


ACT ONE 


A spring morning ten years later in Patti's farmyard. A moun- 
tain landscape round about with narrow paths and solitary trees. 
Right — a large gate. Left — the front of Parti’s house. Centre — 
entrances to the low barns, granaries and pens. In the corner of 
centre — right — stairs bending down to the threshing floor, which 
lies behind the buildings. The action takes place in the yard, in the 
threshing floor, on the stairs and the roofs of the low buildings. 


JEPHUNNEH (sitting in the yard, whetting a huge razor; sings): 


Keen is the razor, 

Keen it will keep, 

I shall feed it fat this evening 
With the wool of sheep. 


Keen is the razor, 

Gleaming as a sword, 

Give the shearers pay aplenty, 
Give them their reward. 
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Keen is the razor 

Nothing doth it mar, 

Give the shearers wine in bottle, 
Give a brimming jar. 


(Micnat and Rizpan come from the house to the yard. MicHAL 
carries a tray of flat loaves for baking). 
Micuat (fo Rizpan): Surely, you will rest a while, my Lady. You 
seem weary after the journey. 
Rizpan: God forbid, Michal. I know: now you must toil at the 
festival of the sheep-shearing. I have come to help you. 


Micua.: We do not lack for bondsmen and for servants, and you, 
my Lady, shall be a guest at the celebrations. 


Rizpan: O, dear Lady, do not think me a guest. I am not used to 
sitting idle — and you, what will you do? 


Micuac: I? — Let me remember. Yes, the loaves and wafers. I 
must watch them baking in the oven, because of the maidens. If 
once they get the scent in their nostrils — 


Rizpan (laughing): Most certainly, my dear, you must keep the 
vultures from the prey. . . . Make haste, make haste. (MicHAL goes 
behind the barns; Rizpan to herself) And I shall look right and 
left to find something for my hands to do. . . . (moves back and 
forth looking around; to JEPHUNNEH, ordering him) Pour the wine 
from this large jar into two small ones, here they are. 


JEPHUNNEH (surprised): 1? — I am chief of the shepherds in Palti’s 
household. It is not for me to look to the jars. 


Rizpan (authoritatively): Into the two small jars. (enters the house) 


JEPHUNNEH (carries out the order, grumblingly): Here comes a 
guest and meddles in everything, dragging me away from my 
razor. Eh, is every stray lodger for a night to rule the house? No 
guest but a pest! (returns to his razor) 


Keen is the razor — 


Rizpan (comes from the house, carrying rugs): Jephunneh, carry 
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these rugs to the threshing floor and spread them on the ground. 


JEPHUNNEH (approaching Rizpan): No end to it. I am driven to 
a sweat. First: jars, now — rugs. 


(RizpaH crosses to the threshing floor) 


JEPHUNNEH (moving in the same direction, slaps the rugs and 
grumbles): A guest, a pest ... (exit) 


Micwat (returns to the yard; surprised): She has taken the rugs 
from the chest. What of the other things? (hurries into the house 
and returns a moment later with the goatskin and the images tied 
with the rope) Where shall I hide them? (examines the images, 
absently) So damaged, so moth-eaten. . . . Ten years, O Lord! — 
So strange the expression on their faces, as if they were poking their 
thongs at me, laughing in derision or bitterly crying. . . . (hears 
someone approach, quickly wraps the images in the goatskin, squats 
with the bundle and hides it) 


Rizpan (returns from the threshing floor, descending the stairs): 
Dear Michal, how many do you await at the shearing feast this 
evening? 


Micna.: How many? Truly, I do not know — 
Rizpan: Why have you grown so pale? 
Micnat: All these cares. There is a dizziness in my head. 


Rizpan: Sit and rest a while, my dear, and I shall keep my eyes 
where they are needed. (crosses to the house and hides in the 
entrance spying on Micuav. Micnat stands up cautiously and con- 
ceals the bundle behind the barns. Rizpan, observing this, disappears. 
JEPHUNNEH returns from the threshing floor) 


JeEPpHUNNEH: The flocks and the shearing and the housework, how 
can I bear all this? 


Micuat (coming from behind the barns): What is your complaint, 
Jephunneh? 


JeEPHUNNEH: All the toil of the household is flung on my shoulders, 
as though I were still a stripling. I did not complain in the days 
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of my youth. 
Micuat: How old are you, Jephunneh? 


JEPHUNNEH: A hard question, my Lady! — See, when the people 
gathered to anoint your father Saul, I was already walking behind 
the flocks. With an easy foot I strode then, and when the maidens 
brought my food to the pasture (laughing) they did not hasten 
home; aye, well do I remember it. In those days, indeed, there was 
still vigour in my loins. 


MIcHAL (pensive): There was a time when you as well were young. 


JEPHUNNEH (/aughing): What do you suppose, my Lady? Do you 
imagine I was born white-bearded ? 


Micnat (as before): You were a young shepherd — 


JEPHUNNEH (doing his work in the courtyard): 1 followed the 
shepherds from my very childhood. I suited my arm to the crook 
and my hand to the oxgoad. My father was not content, he wished 
me to follow the plough. But I — my heart yearned for the open 
pastures, for changing scenes. Man is no peg to be set in one place. 
And with the flocks it is good indeed. Now you spread far and 
wide over the flat pasture land and cover all the face of the earth. 
Now the herds climb the mountains and swarm down the slopes 
to the valleys like water cascading in the rains. And always it is 
a new world that you visit, Each spot with its own scent, its own 
grasses, its rustling in the wind and its own scudding clouds — 


MicHaL (musing): And sometimes a young shepherd pipes a 
melody to his sheep — 


JEPHUNNEH: O, Lady, my fingers are heavy now. In my young days 
I was a master singer. 


Micuat (as before): To the lyre he tunes his pleasing song — 


JEPHUNNEH: I, — I was skilled in pipe-playing. (joking) When I 
blew the pipe, even the fat heavy tailed sheep found themselves a- 
dancing, and the aged goats with their horns pranced facing them. 
O, my Lady, if you had known me in those days! 
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Micnac: Smooth stones of the brook the shepherd sets in his pouch 
and aims them with the sling — 


JEPHUNNEH: O, to a hair the shepherds sling the stone, and never 
miss. (jokingly) When a shepherd finds honey in the field, he 
dips his stones in it, and into the very mouths of his comrades he 
slings them from afar, ha-ha, ha... 


Micuat: And sometimes such a smooth stone cleaves the brow of 
a Philistine giant .. . 


JEPHUNNEH (gasping): Heavens above! And I thought . . . There 
it is: it was of David you spoke all the time, David, who smote 
Goliath! — Indeed, very cunning was David in his slinging, 
skillful indeed. 

Micnat: A stripling he was in those days, he could not wear 
armour. So you remember, Jephunneh? 


JEPpHUNNEH: Yes, my Lady, I remember. With nothing but a bag 
on his shoulder and a sling in his hand. 


Micnat: And from the battlefield he returned victorious, his face 
radiant. 


JEPHUNNEH (joyously): And the girls singing before him and the 
women dancing. 


Micna: And the drums beating and the cymbals clashing, (sing- 
ing) “Saul has slain his thousands, and David —” 


Patti (unseen, calls from the threshing floor): Jephunneh, where 
are you, you old goat? Have you forgotten that sheep must be 
watered ere the shearing? 


JEPHUNNEH: Here I am, Master. Far be it from me to forget! (goes 
down the stairs to the threshing floor) 


Micnat (alone in the yard): “Saul has slain his thousands, and 
David his tens of thousands.” 


Rizpan (bursts out of the house frantic): That abominable song! 
(checks herself, to Micwat, in friendly fashion) You, my dear! A 
wave of joy swept over you, when you recalled the song of David. 
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(confidentially) Have you received any tidings, any message from 
David? 

MicHat: No message, not a word. 

Rizpan: No news this year either? 

Micua: Nay, not this year, the tenth . . . 


Rizpan: Surely, David does not think you love him still: “Ten 
years,” — so run his thoughts — “a married woman”. . . If you 
but give him a hint, send a messenger secretly or at least some 
token to remember how you aided him to flee through the window. 
Would you not send him some trinket, some keepsake — have you 
nothing of the kind? 


Mica: No, no. I do not wish to be as one who claims reward. 
Alms of love I would abominate. I shall wait yet another year. If 
he does not recall me of his own desire, if in this year, then — (she 
disappears behind the barn). 


Rizpan (alone, to herself): See your brood, Saul — my husband! 
Still she longs for that brigand’s bosom, for the arms of that re- 


bellious slave! 


Patti hastens from the threshing floor, Jephunneh hurrying 
after him. 


Patti (angrily): The calf is not prepared, no broth, no roast, would 
you crush the teeth of the guests with gravel? (to Rizpan, court- 
cously) Blessed be your day, my Lady! (pointing to JepHUNNEH) 
What can be done with all those worthless servants? 


JEPHUNNEH: Master, the calf is already — 

Patti (stopping him): And the unleavened bread? 
JEPHUNNEH (frying to withdraw): 1 shall look to it instantly. 
Patti: And the lamb — has it been slaughtered ? 


JEPHUNNEH: Yes, Master, two lambs and two tender kids. 


Pati (thunder-stricken): Two lambs and two tender kids! Villain, 
what have you done? 
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JepHUNNEH: As you required, my Master. It was your command. 
Patti: Get him away. I shall lay hands on him in my rage. One 
lamb, the stippled one, I ordered to be slaughtered. Oh, this brain- 
less bumpkin is a thorn in my eyes. 

JEPHUNNEH (apologetically): Year by year, Master, we do it for 
the shearing. 

Pati (tauntingly): Shearing! Shearing! It is me you are shearing 
off, you are emptying me out! (quite suddenly) Where is Michal? 
Rizpan: We are spreading the rugs, pouring the wine — 


Patti (examines the jars): Wine? — Pure juice of the grape? — 
God forbid, Madam. One small jar of wine to be set before the 
elders. And for the others, who are they to be given wine? — A 
gang of louts. Water is good enough for them, sweetened water in 
basins, in pots. . . . And of pare wine minia Sew doops just ensugh 
to colour the quid. 


JEPHUNNEH: And what of the children? We can not begin shearing 
without — 

Rizpan: What have the children to do with sheep-shearing? 
Patti (reluctantly): A local custom, trivial and foolish: they clip 
the children’s hair before the shearing of the flocks. 

Rizpan: This peasantry! 


JEPHUNNEH: Do not sin with your words, my Lady. It is a hallowed 
custom. If any should dare to neglect it, a curse will fall on his 
flocks. 


Patt (impatient): Go to Yehiel of Ephrath and summon his 
children. 


JEPHUNNEH: Only this morning I implored Yehiel to send his 
children, but he would have none of it, saying: Palti multiplies 
his property, and I must multiply children for him — 


Patti (interrupting): Enough, enough. Go and find children — 
wherever they may be. (JEPpHUNNEH turns to go) Stay, stay, you 
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reeking goat! Warn the lads not to chatter to every passer-by of 
tonight’s feast. Soldiers are abroad, David’s men on one side and 
these of Ishbosheth on the other. Indeed they are waging their war, 
but if it comes to my bread, they will peacefully join in eating me 
out of house and home. 

JepHuNNEH: I shall warn them indeed, I shall . . . (ex##) 


Patti (sits down wearily): This feast fills me full of gall and 
wormwood. All the countryside will come to stuff themselves with 
the flesh of my cattle, to swill my wine and behind my back they 
mock at me. 


RizpaH (soothingly): Out of pure envy, surely. 
Patti: Ah, my Lady, the Lord has punished me. With bitterness 
indeed. 
Rizpan: To be sure, you mean Michal. Truly she is absent-minded, 
her wits wool gathering. 
Azan (jocular and shrewd; appears at the rear and enters the court- 
yard, singing): 

Linen from Egypt, flowing and fine, 

Tyrian earrings and goblets for wine, 

Bracelets and necklaces—all these I sell, 

Girdles of leather and silver as well. 

(in the court) Shoes of the badger, tall rods and sticks, 
Images, sorcery, conjuring tricks. 

Patti: Eh, you noisy rattle. And what do you rhyme with 
“hawker”? 


Azan (laughs): “Hawker — Soaker.” Everybody knows: the 
hawker’s paunch is bottomless, it can never be filled full. 

Patti: And my rhyme is: “haw-ker — poker” — all hawkers poke 
their noses everywhere. 

Azan: I don’t argue much, squire. Both of us may be right, squire. 
Be it that way: “hawker-soaker-poker,” and the threefold cord will 
not be snapped easily. 
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Pa.t: Away with you, scamp, or Il! put the dogs on you. Begone! 


Azan: Is that the way you welcome guests, sir? I came for the 
feast. They say you hold the shearing feast this evening. 

Patti (hesitantly, to Rizpan): Every peddlar peddles gossip. All 
I lack indeed is to have this rascal put me in a song and make a 
laughing stock of me throughout the land. 


Rizpan: Buy some jewel for Michal, to gladden her heart for the 
feasting. 

Patti (relenting): Do you suppose, my Lady, that Michal longs 
for jewels? 


Rizpan: Water softens stone, and jewels — the hearts of women. 


Patti (resolutely): Here, you, “hawker-soaker-poker,” what have 
you in your tray? 


Azan (delighted at the chance of bargaining, begins to show his 
goods): My wares are famed throughout the land, from Dan to 
Beersheba and from sea to sea. Their name is known far and wide, 
it spreads as the fragrance of the good oil. “Azan the chapman! 
Azan the chapman!” they all cry rushing forth to meet me joy- 
ously, all the folk, old and young, lads and lasses, maids and old 
beldams. Very aptly did you speak of dogs, squire. The dogs bark 
joyfully at me, the donkeys loudly bray. Only today one bald- 
headed ass, who saw me, opened his mouth wide, just a human 
being and greeted me with high delight: “Ble-e-e-e-essed be Azan 
the peddlar!” 


Patti: While you speak so much, the cunning peeps out of your 
eyes. 

Azan (with elaborated timidity): That cunning is not mine, squire. 
I was brought up by my mother to be an innocent lamb, but I 
deal with the Tyrians and the Sedonians, the Elamites and the 
Ethiopians and other idolators, and they have besmirched my 
crystal-clear soul. — Besides, squire, without artifice how would 
you win a shekel from a miser? 


Patti: And what am I in your eyes? A miser or a generous man? 
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Azan: Paltiel the bounteous lord of Gallim! — In the streets and 
in the market-places they laud his charity. His house is open to all, 
they say. Come to him empty, they say, and you depart well laden. 
Paiti, they say, will not touch food until his guest has eaten of his 
bread and drunk from his goblet. 


Patti (/aughing): Wretch, wheedling himself an invitation to the 
evening feast. Did I not tell you, my Lady: beware of peddlars! 
Rizpan: No matter, tomorrow he will vanish as a passing shadow. 


Consider, Sir, and hear my consent: this necklace and these ear- 
rings — buy them for Michal; she will be glad to bedeck herself. 
Azan: This necklace! This necklace! O, Madame, you have a sharp 
eye. (Flinging it aloft and turning it over between his fingers) 
With blossoms worked therein, with palms, with clusters of grapes, 
and twelve precious stones. O, it is a costly necklace! Only princes 
and wealthy landowners — 


Patti (checking him): Out with the price and let us hear the worst. 
Azan: Two hundred shekels. 

Patti: Two hundred shekels? — O, all my woolen fleeces will not 
outweigh this price. — And the earrings? 

Azan (deliberating): The necklace and the earrings together? — 
Be it so: for three hundred shekels they are yours. 


Patti (to Rizpan): His tongue is a two-edged sword. All my bowels 
he splits: three hundred shekels! 


Azan: And how much would you pay, squire? 

Patti: I — I should say a hundred, a hundred and twenty shekels. 
Azan (scornfully): A hundred and twenty shekels? — Nay, squire. 
A merchant who would give away such jewels for two hundred 


and fifty shekels would be a laughing stock to all his fellow- 
merchants. 


Pauti: Stay here. I shall think over. I shall count the shekels in 
my bag: (enters the house) two hundred and fifty shekels. . . . 
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Azan (looking around in all directions: to Rizpan in a low pas- 
sionate voice): Oh, how greatly I have longed and yearned — 
(stretches out his arms to embrace her) 


Rizpan: Let me be now. 
Azan: Oh, my bowels yearn for you. 


Rizpan (pushes him aside, whispering): After, after; do not touch 
me until you have told me. Did you speak to him? 


Azan: I spoke, my love. I spoke to him. My skin crawled with 
dread, but I spoke. I uttered all the words you put into my mouth. 
“Your Majesty,” — I said to him — “as the grass of the field yearns 
for the dew in the dry weeks of the summer, so Michal yearns for 
you. As the prisoner longs for sunlight, so longs Michal for you —.” 


Rizpaw: And he — David? 


Azan: David turned his eyes straight at me and lightning flashed 
from them. A cold sweat covered me from head to foot. Woe’s 
me — I said to myself . . . never again shall I set my hand on the 
bosom of Rizpah my loved one — (reaches out his hands to fondle 
her). 


Rizpan: Keep away! Say what he answered. 


Azan: A sign he demanded, a token to prove the truth of my 
message. If no proof is given, we are lost. 


Rizpan: A sign! — Wait a moment. (Goes behind the barns, 
rummages in a pile of flax and finds the hidden objects. The rope 
slides from her hands, the other things she hands over to Azan) 
Here they are, the goatskin and the images. These she placed in 
David’s bed that night when Saul sent to slay him. All this time 
Michal has kept these things, in memory of his love. Now take 
them to Hebron, give them to David and say: “This goatskin and 
these images Michal sends to you and she says: Look upon them, 
my Lord, and remember the covenant!” Make haste and do not 
tarry! 


Azan: Nay, my love. The message will be delivered by my com- 
panionboy, who waits yonder behind the rock. I do not leave before 
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tomorrow morning. I stay here this night. And we shall revel, we 
shall rejoice in full measure. (disappears centre) 


RizpaH (alone): The goatskin and the images. David will soon 
have them. And if he then is led to call on Michal to return to him, 
he will be caught in the snare; I shall yet see my revenge. (Enters 
the house) 


Micnat (enters right, sees the peddlar’s tray on the ground): What 
is this tray? 


Azan (returns to the courtyard): Peace be with you, Lady. 
Micwac: Peace. — Whence do your feet bear you, peddlar? 


Azan (delighting in his own patter): Oh, Lady, the whole land 
is full of my glory: at every feast or holiday, every banquet or jolly 
day, wherever there is singing or tell-taling or weeping and wailing, 
where a baby is born or a wife is forlorn. On plain days, on holi- 
days, on — 


Micnat (smiling): Enough, enough. Is this not a time of war? 
How can you make your way over the countryside? 


Azan (displaying his art): | cover my tray with rags and tatters, 
and when I meet the soldiers on the road, I begin limping and 
praying and wheedling and begging: “Oh, good and kind fellows, 
make a gift to a wretched pauper abandoned by God.” Then they 
let me go my way, and one of them may give me a crust of bread, 
— ha-ha-ha... 

Micnac: You cunning fox. Here in the land of Benjamin you can 
play your tricks, but keep your feet away from Judea, or you may 
be caught. 

Azan: Judea? — But it is from Judea that I come. I passed through 


Kiryat-Yearim, I was in Beth-Lehem. Aye, even in Hebron, the 
honorable seat of the great King did my feet find their way. 


Micuat (laughing deliberately): What? You will soon boast that 
you have visited the palace in Hebron? 


Azan: Not once or twice alone. 
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MIcHAL (tauntingly): And you would boast that you sold jewels 
to the King’s wives? 
Azan: May my wife grind flour for another man if it is not so. 


Micuat (provocatively): Trickster! You could never describe any 
of the King’s wives! 

Azan: See, my Lady. I shall make them appear before your eyes 
in their very image and likeness. There is Ahinoam, her cheeks 
honey and milk, her eyes — blue as the sky, like spring flowers 
blessed of God; soft as down is she; small is she, but rarely fashioned, 
shapely as an emerald, wholly a delight. 


Micnat (holding her breath): And the other — Abigail ? 

Azan: Oh, there is a one — a blazing fire, her very breath — a 
flame. Her hair black as the tents of Kedar, teeth whiter than milk, 
and her breasts beneath her gown — ripe pomegranates. 


Micuat (shivering): The sun is about to set, there is a cold ‘wind 
blowing from the hills. — And what did the King buy for those 
wives of his? 

Azan: For Abigail he took a goiden girdle — Ophir-gold worked 
up in Tyre; there is its match still here in my tray. (displays it 
with a sweeping gesture) Only one, no more. The King in person 
girdled it about her, and she — Abigail — set her hands on his 
shoulders, and her face was bright. — And for Ahinoam he took 
earrings, like to these, (shaking them in the air) Ethiopian work, 
a grape-cluster, jewels — dew-drops that sparkle in the sun. 


(Micwat stares at the jewels, fascinated). 
Patti (in the house): Azan! Where are you, you demon of the pit? 
Azan (lifting his wallet, going to the house, to MicHa): How now, 
Lady? Have I not been in Hebron? Are not my words the truth? 
(disappears) 
Micnat (alone, shaken): Queen Ahinoam! Queen Abigail! Maacha, 


Hagith, Avital, Egla; all queens, — six queens in Israel! (sinks to 
the ground, sits musing, her hand closes on the razor left by 
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JEpHUNNEH. She examines it) The razor is burnished, it gleams 
like a bright mirror. (studies her face) Here is the forehead, here 
the mouth, the neck, the smooth neck. (Smiling wistfully, in medi- 
tation) “The lily-stalk” he called my neck in those days, the lily- 
stalk. (Lost in reverie, the razor drops from her hand. She sings 
softly, her eyes closed) 

Waken up, awake at midnight, 

Ere the watch is o’er and done; 

Sing of sorrow, sing of sighing — 
(As she sings Parti comes from the house, with the jewels he has 
bought from Azan. MicHAL continues singing softly, her eyes 
closed. Pauti advances cautiously, places the necklace round her 
neck and the string of pearls on her brow. Mica. turns her head 
towards him with a radiant smile, her eyes still closed) 


Patti (pulls her gently to him): Michal... . 

Micnat (terrified): Who are you? (recognizes him, recoils) Do 
not touch me, do not touch me! 

Patti (appealing): Michal .. . 


Micuat (shuddering): What have you bound about my head? 
(slings down the string of pearls) What have you set about my 
neck? (fumbles with trembling fingers at the necklace, finally 
unties it and slings it away) 


Patti: Do not reject them, Michal. I paid much money for the 
jewels, — a precious necklace, a string of pearls, all for you — for 
the festival — to make your heart merry, to make you glad — 


Micnat (shrinks away): Do not touch me. 
Patti: And barely a moment since, your face shone upon me — 
Micnac: Let me be. Why do you torment me? 


Parti (after a heavy pause, his voice hollow and strange): Give me 
a son, Michal. One son give me. 


Micnac: Did you not swear never to speak of this to me? 
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Patt: It cannot be. I can no longer bear with it. I am humiliated 
and mocked. I am become a byword among the people. This night 
of the banquet, I shall sit on scorpions hearing them right and left: 
“He has not married a wife” — one will whisper — “a statue he 
bought himself only fit to look at.” “A closed garden, a sealed 
spring” — some other will laugh. “Jephunneh will inherit from 
him” — a third will nod his head in commiseration. From house 
to house Jephunneh drags his feet, inviting children to the shearing. 
A gift of children’s hair he begs for Palti Ben-Layish, lord of 
Gallim. One answers him in this way, another in that. I myself once 
heard our neighbour Yehiel of Ephrath, that accursed thorn, twisted 
his mouth and said: “Paltiel, the barren, increases his holdings year 
by year, and I must supply him with children for the shearing” — 
I the barren one! I, whose thumb has more marrow in it, than all 
Yehiel’s bones! 


Micnat: Do not make your plaint to me. Like a captive taken by 
sword you led me here. You knew it: my feet and not my. heart 
did follow you, as though I were walking on edged swords, as 
though I went up to the slaughter. 


Patti: To the slaughter? I am the one who saved you from the 
slaughter! Saul your father was set to slay you that night, when 
you sent David forth. I knelt before him, I stretched out my hands 


in supplication. 


Micnac: My gracious saviour! . . . Rather would I have suffered 
death at my father’s hand, than this slow perishing in your house, 
in desolation, in constant heart-ache, in endless dragging misery. 


Patti: But my wish was for the best, Michal. For days, for months, 
for years I have longed for you. I worshipped your shadow, I have 
bitten my very flesh with my teeth, so greatly did I love you. 


Mica (touched): Indeed, I know it: you too have suffered in 
secret. Yet am I to blame? Have I not told you all these years: 
“Palti, do not delude yourself, you will not achieve your desire.” 
And you — you said — 


Patti: I said I agree: that if you were but in my house it was better 
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for me than twelve sons, — yes, those were the words I uttered. 
But it was not I who said them, not I. It was another man. See 
now, ten years have passed. Is not a man fashioned anew in ten 
years? And I can endure no more. — When I open the sod with 
my plough and sow the seed within, my bowels seethe within me 
and my eyes grow dark. When I plant a sapling and set its tender 
roots in the moist ground, my heart is rent apart. Night by night 
I lie on my couch; I lie there, I lie and hear a whisper in my ears: 
childless, childless, childless. . . . 


Micnat (her voice trembling): Have I not begged you time and 
again to let me go? Let me go to Merab my sister, or to my brother 
Eshbaal. Why must you suffer in vain? 


Patti (moaning): No, no, I shall not let you go, neither now nor 
ever. My heart bleeds, but you are the blade embedded in it, and 
so I can still move on my way. But if the blade is drawn forth, 
I shall fall and rise no more. 


Micnat: I pray you, take yourself some other woman and let me 
be. I shall aid her, I shall serve her like a slave bought for money, 
I shall nurse her children, and you will soon know consolation and 
solace — 

Patti: No, no, it cannot be. I shall not approach another woman, 
I thirst for you, for you alone. Let me have a son, and then you 
may depart. For when you leave me, he will restore me to life. In 
his face I shall see your likeness. In him I shall find your love. 
Give me a son, Michal, one son give me. 


MIcHAL (retreating): Have pity, and let me be. 


Patti: And why are you so cruel? Why do you have no remorse 
in humiliating a man, in destroying him? A mighty man have you 
turned to a fabrik eaten by the moth, to a rotted tree. 

Micnac: Let me be, I pray you — Hush, keep silent. (Suddenly) 
This year — yes, this year... . 

Parti (bewildered): This year? This year? Do you indeed say this, 
or is it my fantasy? 
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Micnat (absently): This year, this year .. . 


Patti (shaken to his core, shouts across the courtyard): This year! 
This year! (comes to his senses, whispers) The finger of God . . . 
(to MicuaL) This year — you have said it? 


Micuat (absently, slowly): This year will decide. 


ACT TWO 


Evening of the same day. Shearing festival. The courtyard is 
decorated and lit up. The banquet is held on the threshing floor, 
where the guests are heard singing. Music. 


Tue Guest: (on the threshing floor, singing and clapping hands): 


Shear and shear the woolly sheep 
Ere the sun has gone to sleep. 


ONE VOICE: As the snow of Lebanon 
Is the wool when shearing’s done. 
ALL: Shear and shear the... 


ONE VOICE: Like the lily of Sharon 
Is the wool when shearing’s done. 


ALL: Shear and shear the woolly sheep 
Ere the sun has gone to sleep. 
ONE VOICE: Like the waves that dance and run 


Is the wool when shearing’s done. 


ALL: Shear and shear the woolly sheep 
Ere the sun has gone to sleep. 


Azan (to JEPHUNNEH): Oh, Jephunneh my good man, how will 
you recognize your offsprings now the shearing’s done? 
JEPHUNNEH (gay, half-tipsy): Did you see that stupid ram there 
butting his horns against my forehead — mad! quite mad! 


Azan: Ha-ha-ha, you stripped his females properly, naked and 
bare! ... 
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JEPHUNNEH: Eya, you man of smutty speech! Your tongue, and the 
top of your mouth — and your throat — 

Azan: And my insides, altogether — dirty! And that is why you 
must wash my dirt down with this good red liquor of yours again, 
Jephunneh! 


JEPHUNNEH: Enough, enough. You are as full as a basin; there’s 
no more room for drink inside you. 


Azan: By your head, Jephunneh, only up to my navel, only my 
navel. 

JEPHUNNEH (laughing): “Only to his navel”. . . Oh, you rogue! 
(fills Azan’s goblet) 


Azan (empties it): Beware of your master, Jephunneh! When that 
miser finds the empty pitchers and skins, he’ll choke with rage. 


JEPHUNNEH (crossly): A knife to your throat, scoundrel! If my 
master chokes, you'll be hanged, because half his wine went down 
into your belly. 

Azan (laughing): But then, Jephunneh, your head will also be in 
the noose, because you soaked me. 

JEPHUNNEH: God preserve me from being hanged with a villain 
like you! 

Azan: You ninny! Far better for us both to be hanged together, 


for then the rope would tear under our double weight, and so we 
would escape. (Both laugh and sing) 


“Shear and shear the wool of sheep 
When the sun has gone to sleep.” 


Tue Guests (unseen, on the threshing floor): Hail Palti, lord of 
Gallim! Hail Michal the Princess! — Hail Rizpah the noble lady! 
Long life and prosperity! Long life and prosperity! 

Patti (appears on the stairs, merry, good-humored; to the guests): 
Help yourselves, honoured guests! Drink, friends. There is no short- 
age of liquor here. (turns to the yard, calls) Jephunneh! Jephunneh! 
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(JEPHUNNEH and Azan hide behind the barns.) 


Patti (comes down into the courtyard): Jephunneh, where are 
you? Come here, Jephunneh! 


JEPHUNNEH (appears; frightened, reeling): Here I am, my Master! 


Patti (merrily displaying his generosity): Make haste, Jephunneh, 
master of my sheep herds, go and fetch another skin of wine! 


JEPHUNNEH: Enough for them, Sir, enough. Let them go home. 


Patti: Why are you troubled for my wine, Jephunneh? Give it to 
them, let them have it. This night let them all be drunk, for my 
heart is merry. Let them drink until they tumble and fall. Tonight 
let no one go home on his own legs. Let them be dragged along 
the ground or packed on asses’ backs. 


JEPHUNNEH: I| fear the morrow, Sir. You will hold me to blame 
for the empty wine cellar and for the slaughtered sheep. (imitating 
him) “Jephunneh, Jephunneh, you idle steward, you are emptying 
me out.” 


Patti (/aughing): Oh, you numb-skull, — you know nothing, you 
have no idea. Do you believe this is a shearing festival? Nonsense! 
A far greater feast we are celebrating now, greater than all festivals 
of the year. Mountains will drip with honey, rocks will run with 
wine. Go fetch the skin! — Go swiftly! (exit JepHuUNNEH, Patti 
follows him) 


Azan (coming out of hiding): “Shear and shear the wool — 


Rizpan (entering from the threshing floor, stops Azan): Do not 
become drunk, or your tongue may begin to stumble. 


Azan: Nay, my delight! Far be it from me to be drunk, though 
I am already well watered by the old shepherd and his master too. 


Palti himself filled up my goblet, gazing radiantly upon me. Such 
sudden generosity! In the morning his hands trembled when he 


paid me the price of the jewels. 


Rizpau: Now he will dote on Michal sevenfold. After lightening 
his purse for her sake, he will not let her go, with his nails he will 
cling to her. 
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Azan (laughing): Truly a rare device: Palti will hold on to Michal 
with his nails, and David will drag her to him with his nails, and 
so will the King of Hebron acquire one more deadly enemy — 
Rizpan: A deadly enemy? — Palti will be like a bear robbed of 
her cubs. His money will gain him allies. 

Azan: Yes, yes, a fine trick. (with some remorse) But she, the 
woman in the middle, between the two, I do not envy her. . . . 


RizpaH: Is your compassion kindled? O, that rebellious, that 
crooked daughter! If she be dragged first one way and then the 
other till she is torn in pieces — it will be little enough punishment 
for her deeds. 


Patti (comes from the barns, to Azan): Here he is, here. Come, 
you rascal, I shall feed you full with a piece of that sheep’s tail, 
fried in fine flour — it will fatten your bones! 


Azan: I am most thankful, Sir! 


RizpaH (to Parti): In what way has he caught your fancy, my 
lord? 


Patti: I shall honour him abundantly. Like a messenger from 
heaven did he come to me today. 


Azan: Do you bear no grudge against me because of the money | 
took from you this morning? 

Patti (/aughs): Oh, you stupid fellow, you ought to be pounded 
in a mortar. You did not get even half of the value of the jewels — 


Azan (promptly): Then give me the rest! 


Patti (slaps Azan on the shoulder): You will get it, if you return 
at the proper season. All your merchandise I shall buy from you, 
at the full price! And now — off to the threshing floor and I shall 
follow! (Azan staggers across to the stairs, Pavmi after him) 


Rizpau (fo herself): “At the proper season,” he said. What can that 
mean? 


Patti (from the upper stairs, turning to Rizpan): And you, my 
Lady, you likewise should take your place at the head of the guests! 
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Rizpan: You seem well content, my Lord? 

Parti: My joy is like the mighty sea! 

Rizpau: Michal is truly fair in her jewels. 

Patti: Do not rouse matters, Madam. . . . Do not stir them up. 
Rizpau: Why, she is no stranger to you. 

Patti (hushed): Till now she has been as a stranger to me. 


Rizpan: A man has his strength . . . 


Patti: Not all things are taken by force, Madam, The Lord will 
recompense me for my patience. Today she turned her bright face 
upon me, a promise she has made me — a healing for my heart. 
(Patti descends to the guests. Rizpan stands an instant pondering 
Patti's last words, — moves anxiously right — exit) 


JEPHUNNEH (enters, carrying a skin of wine): “Shear and shear 
the wool of sheep”— 


Micnar (comes from the threshing floor, the jewels on her neck 
and forehead): Jephunneh, why do you linger so long? 

JEPHUNNEH (chuckles): It is just as I told you, my Lady: all the 
sheep sheared and naked, all rubbing against my knees: “me-e-e-ch, 
me-eeh, what have you done to us, Jephunneh-e-ch?” Eh, you silly 
creatures. Haven't I told you: That is why the wool is there: to be 
shorn! That is law for all who bear the wool, none go free. Only 
the bald are spared the razor, such as me, for instance, hee-hee-hee. 


Micuat: Make haste, Jephunneh, there is no more wine in the 
vessels. 


JePpHUNNEH: And you, hostess, where are you going? 
Micnac: I grow weary at the tumult of the guests. 


JeEPHUNNEH: Do not forsake us, hostess. The wine will have no 
flavour unless you brighten us with your visage. 


Micuat: Am I so beautiful tonight? 


JepHUNNEH: The fairest of the fair. 
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Micuat (playful, curious): And what would you compare me with, 
my good old Jephunneh? 


JePpHUNNEH: What can I compare you with, and what is it you 
resemble? You are tall and straight as a cypress, a palm tree in 
the waist. 


Micuat (fo herself): A tree, that bears its fruit in vain. (to Jep- 
HUNNEH, joking) And my hair, Jephunneh? 


JepHUNNEH: Your hair is as the ripe corn, honey flows out of the 
hive. 


Micnac: Honey flowing, oozing to the earth, and none will scoop 
it up. — And my eyes, Jephunneh, my eyes? 


JEPHUNNEH: Your eyes? — The very lids of the dawn are sunshine: 
radiant and filled with mystery, as I gaze by night while watching 
over my sheep in the pasture. ’ 


Micnat (sadly playful): Eh, Jephunneh, and in the watch-nights 
you meditate on me? 


JEPHUNNEH: Assuredly, I meditate on you, my Lady, meditate and 
pray: Oh, Lord, roll the stone away from the mouth of the spring, 
give joy to the heart of Michal my own lady. 


MicuHat (moodily): But if the stone is too heavy and cannot be 
rolled away? 


JEPHUNNEH: Then it must be crushed with the hammer, the pieces 
swept away, so that the spring should flow forth and joy follow 
hard on joy. God’s light is joy, my Lady, and everywhere you may 
find it. Look upon me: neither wife nor home, nor child, nothing 
but the dumb beasts in my hands, yet through them God’s joy is 
given to me. 


Micna (touched): You are right, Jephunneh, my innocent soul: 
The stone must be crushed. Though the heart may bleed, let glad- 
ness overflow. This night I am glad, Jephunneh! Oh, how joyful 
I am! (capriciously) 'm a wayward lamb running from the herd. 
(runs to and fro) Catch me, Jephunneh, hold me fast, lest some 
demon seizes me and there will be no Michal more — done, van- 
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ished, turn smoke in the air. 


JEPHUNNEH (pursues her, laughing): You silly, straying lamb, I 
shall catch you, I shall get you — 

Rizpau (entering right): Look, look, how hot he is grown, the old 
goat. The mistress of the house herself he thinks to master in the 
courtyard. Were you not told to bring wine? 


JEPHUNNEH: Wine? — To be sure, I was ordered. O, my Lord ... 
Truly a great feast! They all so bare, so naked, hee-hee-hee . . . 
(tries to mount the stairs) 


Rizpau (fo Micuat): You are very joyful, my dear Lady: is it the 
wine or the jewels? 


Micuat (obliquely): The jewels to be sure. . . . They have en- 
chanted me; they have turned my heart about. (exit left. Rizpan 
moves to one side at a loss. Singing and laughter from the threshing 
floor. JEPHUNNEH and Azan appear at the top of the stairs, dressed 
and masked as horned rams) 


JEPHUNNEH AND Azan (making merry, playing and singing; the 
guests in the threshing floor, unseen, accompany them): 


Ram, you ram, you horned creature, 
Dance a measure, trip and prance! 


JEPHUNNEH: Eh, my shepherd is a huntsman 
He knows what he has to do. 


AZAN: See, he’s aiming at a lion, 
But his arrow strikes the ewe. 


AzaN, JEPHUNNEH, GUESTS: 
Ram, you ram, you horned creature, 
Dance a measure, trip and prance! 


JEPHUNNEH: And my shepherd’s eyes are piercing 
When he watches o’er his flocks 


AZAN: Lets the she-goat by at evening 
While he milks the tailless ox. 
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GUESTS: Ram, you ram, you horned creature, 
Dance a measure, trip and prance! 


JePHUNNEH: Oh, my shepherd — skillful shearer 
With the razor never fails. 


AZAN: All the sheep are handled gently: 
He cuts off their ears and tails. 
GUuESTs: Ram, you ram, you horned creature, 


Dance a measure, trip and prance! 


(JEPHUNNEH descends to the guests. AZAN continues dancing 
on the stairs) 


Rizpan (pulls Azan down from the stairs to the courtyard, strips 
off the ram-skin): Bestir yourself! The pit is open at your feet, and 
you are still clowning. 


Azan: What afoot? 
RizpaH: To whom did you give the images and the goat-skin? 


Azan: To the lad. I bade him take to David a sign that Michal 
longs to return to him — all as you ordered me. 


Rizpan: And if Michal refuses to leave this place? 
Azan: It cannot be, Madam. Surely, Michal yearns to depart. 


Rizpau (disturbed): Yes, so it was this morning, but now her mood 
is changed, — and Palti’s too. Some sudden joy has possessed Palti. 
Now if Michal should cleave to him and they become one flesh, 


then — 
Azan: What then? 


Rizpan: Ass-head! If Michal and Palti become one flesh, then David 
may restrain from claiming her afresh. 


Azan (impatient): What do I care? Let him take her or leave her! 


Rizpan: Has the wine addled your brain completely? How can the 
war break out if David does not claim Michal? But a moment ago 
you said it to me: “Palti will hold Michal with his nails, and David 
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with his nails will drag at her —” 

Azan (vexed): I am versed in my trading. I know nothing of such 
royal intrigues. Tell me outright what would you have me to do? 


Rizpan: Listen then: Take your wares and go hence at once. Hasten 
to Hebron and say to David the son of Yesse: “Danger threatens 
Michal, for some tidings of her message has reached Palti’s ear, and 
his fury flames and burns.” Then David will not tarry, he will send 
messengers with you at once. — Make haste. 


Azan (hesitates): Put my head into the serpent’s lair again? — 
Come. You must first give me some gentle counsel. (Embraces her) 


Oh, my love, you are so sweet to my palate; your body has the scent 
of mandragora and your bosom is a honeycomb. 


Rizpan: Enough now, do not waste time. 


Azan: Without another kiss I may be faint of spirit and fail in the 
presence of David. 


Rizpan: Well. Kiss then (she stands motionless, while Azan em- 
braces and kisses her lustfully). 


Azan: Once more, my delight! 
Rizpau: No more. Remember: delay is fatal. 


Azan (discontented): Well then. I shall lock my desire away. But 
let me ask you: is there truth in the rumour, that you and Abner 
the commander — 


RizpaH (sternly): How does it touch you? Are you my husband 
to question me thus? 


Azan: Far be it from me. Here I pack my wares and go at once. 
Peace to you, my love! (enters the house). 


Rizpan (alone in the courtyard; pours wine from the pitcher over 
her arms and face, washes herself): Filth and abomination, a baleful 
leprosy in my flesh. . . . His touch defiles me. (takes a long draught 
from the pitcher) Of Abner, the Commander he questions me,— 
the dolt! Does Abner come to me, he wishes to know. — Yes, he 
has come to me, to my very bed! And you, you cunning gossip- 
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monger, you too are in my net. And many, many others will yet 
run after my carriage. — What the bands of warriors and the wis- 
dom of counsellors have not brought about, I the woman, I the 
concubine resolved to achieve. And wherein is my power, wherein 
my weapon if not in this tempting body of mine? 

When I pass from one to another, I betray no one, for I remain 
ever true and faithful to him, to my only one, to that innocent 
unhappy man. — Saul, Saul — my husband, choice and good, first 
amid thousands, I see you still putting on your armour, making 
ready for battle, for the last battle. As an ox to the slaughter you 
went, forsaken by prophets and priests, strange to your children, 
beset by conspiracy and treason. Your sword I set around your 
shoulders and my arms around your neck. And you rested on my 
shoulder, as an uprooted oak, your heavy head dropped on to 
my shoulder, your dead-weary head. — 

I see yet your head on the walls of the Philistine city, your 
blood oozing on the battlements. And beyond the walls — the 
shameless laughter of the pagans, and your open eyes staring, 
staring, staring. — Yes, I the concubine shall save your tottering 
throne. I shall avenge you. By the hand of a woman did Abimelech 
fall, and the hand of a woman shall make the son of Yesse perish, 
that man of blood. Without a weapon in my hand, yet I shall bring 
him down. Neither sword, nor spear, nor even a stone wherewith 
to crush his skull, — a goatskin and images, a flaming thread of 
flax! And he himself will fan up the flame, with his desire, with 
his lust — to his misfortune, to his anguish, to his complete down- 
fall! (exit right, shaking with anger and resentment. The guests 
enter the yard, with Pautt, Micnat and JepHuNNEH, clapping hands 
and singing) 


Guests, Micuat, Patti, JEPHUNNEH: 


Oh, come and see, come, I pray, 

How my ewe is sweet and gay. 
Guests (to Micuat): Pray, sing for us, — Sing to end the banquet! 
Ere we depart, sing, sing! 
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MicHat: —_ Do not tire my gentle ewe t 
For she is not a ram; 
Do not tire my gentle ewe, 
Because she is a dam. 
Last night at the midnight hour 
She weaned a little lamb 


ALL: Come and see, come, I pray, 
How my ewe is sweet and gay. 


MicnaL: Do not tire my gentle ewe, 
Her fleece is thick all round, 
Do not tire my gentle ewe, 
She cannot leap or bound; 
Her tufts of wool, her tufts of wool 
Sweep along the ground. 




















ALL: Come and see, come, I pray, 
How my ewe is sweet and gay. 


Micuat: _Do not tire my gentle ewe, 
For she is bare and shorn, 
Do not tire my gentle ewe 
For she is tired and worn, 
She came trembling to my tent 
Ere the day is born, 


ALL: Come and see, come, I pray, 
How my ewe is sweet and gay. 


Guests: Thank you, my Lady. Thank you, daughter of the princely! 
(departing) Peace to you, Lord of Gallim! — Peace to you, Mistress 
of the house! — God’s blessing upon you for all time! 

Micnat, Parti (standing on the upper stairs): Be blessed! Depart 
in peace! 

JEPHUNNEH (following the guests): Peace! Peace upon you! (goes 
after the guests, right. Pavti sits down on the stairs. MicHat turns 
to go) 


Patti (from his seat): Stay a while, Michal, let me gaze on you 
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an instant. (MicHat stands still) The precious stones crown your 
head as the stars crown the moon in the sky. 


Micuat (embarrassed): Yes, all the guests were praising — your 
generosity. 


Patti: You favour me greatly when you speak thus. 


Micnac: No, no. — But see, why have you not gone to speed the 
guests? (about to leave) 


(Parti stretches out his hand, seizes the hem of Micuat’s 
robe. Micuar shudders.) 


Patti (smiling sadly): Why do you shudder, Michal? (seeking an 
excuse) I — I wished only to remove this thistle which clung to 
your robe. 


MicHat (moving away): A thistle? — It should not be removed. 
My robe is fairer far when set with thistles. 


Patti (moves to right, sighing): Like the sun amid the clouds: for 
a little while it shines, but soon it hides again (exit Patti. The 
gentle bells of the flocks are heard as the sheep rouse in the pens) 


JEPHUNNEH (returns the rugs, humming dreamily): Ah, the flocks 
are already moving . . . (looking upwards with a friendly smile) 
And the Hind of the dawn is going to her pasture. Oh, we have 
been feasting long (enters the house humming. Silence. The moon 
is about to set; mist rises from the valleys) 


Micuat: The dew has already fallen and the mist is rising. All 
things are asleep, yet my eyes have not closed. Soon it will be 
morning, day; one more day; empty and vain. (agitated) I can no 
longer endure it: thousands of devastated days, thousands of restless 
nights. And you, all the time you revel in the arms of the others, 
in the arms of concubines, who steal love, while I, your wife, your 
beloved, must quiver on my couch storm-tossed and not comforted. 
My lips thirst for your kisses, as the dry ground for the gentle rain, 
my hands grasp the empty air, my arms embrace the old goatskin, 
the worn images, the frayed rope (seeks for the objects in their 
hiding place behind the barns) Oyah, where is the skin? The goat- 
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skin and the images! They were here yesterday. Oyah, they are 
gone. Who would have taken them? Who could need them? (finds 
the rope) The rope! The rope! — Thank you, Oh Lord, for this 
single vestige you have left me. (dlithely) The rope! — Did not his 
knees grip it when he descended from the window? His palms held 
on to it. (winding the rope round her shoulders and waist) Oh, 
embrace me, closer, tighter; bind me as the lamb is bound, the lamb 
for sacrifice. Oh, your arms are strong, your breath — a glowing 
furnace (drops the rope suddenly) Where are you going? You 
descend, you are drowned in the mist, you depart and you vanish. 
... And I remain standing at the window. I am standing at the 
window yet. Days and nights, weeks and months, summer and 
winter, sowing time and harvest time, — I am still waiting at the 
window. As I go and fro, as I do this and that, I wait for ever at 
the window. . . . Oyah, my friend, my beloved, why have you 
forgotten me? For whom have I preserved my beauty? For whom 
have I kept the charm of my youth? — Be accursed, my loveliness, 
if David does not desire it! May you fade, my eyes, if you do not 
win him anymore. Whither, oh, my arms, if you never embrace 
him again? — The rope! The rope is left: the hand of Providence! 
“This year” — I said to Palti. Yes, I have determined my fate. Now 
has come the moment. I sinned and now I shall pay. (mounts the 
stairs, binds one end of the rope to a hook in the rear wall of the 
house, near the roof, and makes a noose at the other end — speaking 
all the while) Now | shall atone for all my sins: the betrayal of 
my father. Oh my father, how he cursed me, how he cursed me. . . 
— my sin against Palti — the patient and long suffering; and my 
sin against myself, the sin of wasted youth, the offense of vain, 
stupid hope. . . . (kneels raising up her head) Light clouds, 
heavenly flocks, far on high a good shepherd leads his lambs; I 
pray you, Merciful Shepherd, accept one lamb more, a lost lamb, 
one rejected. (ready to set the noose over her head. AZAN comes out 
of the house, carrying his tray) 


Azan (gazing into her face): Drunk or embittered — it seems as 
though some hidden care gnaws at your heart. (suddenly) Wait, 
I shall tell you the cause. 
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Micua: Wizard that you are, go your way. 


Azan: Do you not believe me? A wanderer like myself mixes with 
many people. He learns many things. Please, sit down. (MicHaL 
obeys) Cross your hands and fold your legs, turn your back towards 
the setting moon and your face to the rising sun. (shakes a goblet 
and whispers over it as in sorcery) “Arcturus and his sons; Pleiades 
in their pavilions; Orion in his tent; the dawn in the Orient” — 
Behold, behold — cheerful tidings fatten the bones; honour and 
love, honour and love; the path leads to the mountain; you shall 
pass over the threshold of a palace, borne under a canopy. 


Micna.: Enough, enough, hold your wayward tongue. 


Azan: May my arm drop from my shoulder and my wares be dis- 
persed by the wind, if I make mock. I shall give you a sign to 
prove I speak the truth. (shakes the goblet and stares into it fixedly) 
Today — today your heart was afflicted by some loss; it is not a 
precious object, neither a jewel, nor a purse of money. See, it 
emerges here and sets itself firm. I see it clearly; a skin, a black 
goatskin and — and images! 

Micnat (agitated): True, true. Speak, where are the things, who 
took them? Speak, I pray. 

Azan (looks into the goblet): 1 see nothing more, my Lady. 
Mica: Look more closely. Let the goblet speak. 


Azan (shakes the goblet violently, whispering): “Treasures of 
snow; treasures of hail; Halls of storm and chariots of gale. Zam- 
zoomin, Naphtoohim; Patrusim, Kasluhim” — I see, I see a horse- 
man, a courier. He gallops along the paths between the vineyards, 
the hooves of his horse swallow up the ground. He holds a scroll 
in his hand — to you it is sent, good tidings he brings to you, a 
great city full of joyous tumult — 


Micnat (carried away by Azan’s volubility): What are you gab- 
bling, man? 


Azan: By my head I swear: it is true, and as sure as the bright 
noon day. Tomorrow, a great change will come about tomorrow. 
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But now I can stay no longer. Yet this I wish to tell you ere I go: 
if you meditate some mischief to yourself —- wait until tomorrow. 
Do not hasten to do evil. If my prophecy should fail, is not the 
rope in your hands? You will not be too late. (Moves off and dis- 
appears in the rear) 


Micna (dismayed, takes the rope down from the hooks): O, Lord 
Almighty, does your light shine upon me at the very brink of the 
pit, or do you wish to mock at me once more ere I disappear for 
ever? (descends to the courtyard; going to the house) A messenger 
...a canopy ... tumult of a great city . . . (hears Patti's voice 
right and quickly enters the house) 


Patti (staggering into the courtyard, carrying a little lamb in his 
arms): “Shear and shear the woolly sheep” — (caresses the lamb) 
Me-e-e-ch, What are you begging for? Some milk? — Ah, I under- 
stand you, my little lamb. But hearken to my words, little one: 
“restrain yourselves!” — a notorious doctrine. Strive in secret and 
yearn and pine, and yet remain restrained. (Ais legs bend and he 
sits down) | shall take nothing by force, though I am well able to. 
I am strong enough to grasp and squeeze and wrench, — and yet 
I shall not. For she has promised and she will keep her promise. 
A son will be born to me, a little baby son. (to the lamb) My 
son... (kneels and sets the lamb about his neck) Mount, mount 
my handsome child, ride on your father and drive him, the big 
brute, and make him jump and gallop like a horse, like a mule. 
Ha-ha-ha, you disobedient wilful child, you pull me by the beard! 
(bursts into bubbling laughter) You are tickling my back .. . 
(lies on his back and holds the lamb to his face) You love your 
father, yes, dear son? You do love him devotedly. — An ugly ape 
your father is, a miser too, an outcast your father is, but you love 
him, because he is your father. (warningly) Your face is not your 
father’s. Beware and do not look like him. You are beautiful, you 
are like your mother, like Michal your mother: your cheeks are 
comely like to hers, you are soft and tender as she is, your eyelids 
are as the lids of the morning star, and your brow speaks miser. 
Beware of being one. I have been one for your sake. I hoarded my 
treasures for you, to give away and squander and be praised at the 
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towngates. (he begins to fall asleep, the lamb nestling in his arms) 
My son, my sweet little lamb, my playful babe... . 


ACT THREE 
Late afternoon of the following day, near the open barn in the 
courtyard. Micuat inside the barn, unseen. Rizpan, outside, throws 
bundles of shorn wool to MicHat. 


RizpaH (troubled): One. Two. Three (stops throwing; deliberately) 


The sun is already moving to west, and the peddlar has not yet 
come ... (mounts the roof of the barn, looking around) 


Micuat (from within): How many bundles do you still have in 
the yard, my Lady? (not getting an answer, she comes out of the 
barn, sees Rizpan on the lookout) What is it you wish to see from 
the roof, Madam? 

Rizpan (confused): 1 — the sun — whether we can spread the 
wool in the sun to dry it. 


Micna: No, Madam. Now the heat of the sun is past. Tomorrow 
we shall dry the wool. Take your mantle and let us go. 


Rizpan: I have left my mantle in the barn (enters the barn) 


Micnat (hurriedly ascends to the roof): The sun is setting, setting 
. . . Soon it will be night. Tomorrow, said the peddlar, tomorrow. 
Was he mocking me? — No, no, that cannot be; some delay, 
perhaps, some mishap — 

Rizpan (comes from the barn; suspiciously): Dear Michal, what 
are you on the lookout for? 

Micwat: I — to see if the shepherds have already gathered to re- 
turn home. I look for Jephunneh. 

Rizpan: Jephunnch has returned long since. Go in, my dear. I shall 
sit here a while longer. 


Micnat: Yes, I am going ... I am going . . . And should some- 
one come to the courtyard — 


Rizpau (loses her self-control): What, are you also — (recovers) 
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Do you wish to rest here a little longer? 


Micna: No. I — if someone comes to the courtyard, if someone 
should ask about the wool gathering — You know, Palti does not 
like any talk about such things. (Moves to the house) 


Rizpaw (deliberating): It is well. I shall remember. (after Michal 
disappears) Strange behaviour . . . Perhaps, some hint reached 
her ear? The peddlar has a loose tongue. — But why does he tarry? 
(looks about and crosses to the rear) 


Micnat (rushes from the house): No, I cannot do this thing. 
Yesterday I still was able; now — no. The peddlar foretold the 
truth. Yes, he will come, he will bring tidings of joy, of light, of 
pleasure! (ies down, her ear to the ground) Hark! I hear a knock- 
ing, a vague echo, like the trampling of hooves on parched ground. 
— The sound has gone — was it but illusion? — No, I heard it 
distinctly. O, do not hide the sound, you dry, hard earth! Give me 
the message, or open wide your mouth and swallow me alive — 


(Azan enters the courtyard, accompanied by a captain of guards 
and two couriers). 
Azan: Hail, Princess! 

(Micwat looks at him startled.) . 
Azan: Behold, Princess! Here are David’s messengers, as I foretold. 
They have brought this scroll, signed by the King’s hand. A com- 
pany of horsemen has come with them. 

Captain: Arise, Princess! David our King has remembered your 
maidenly love and has sent me to bring you back to him. Your 
brother Eshbaal has given his consent. Here is the order, a scroll 
addressed to Palti Ben-Layish, the lord of Gallim. (Mictat looks 
at the captain in silence) 

Azan (to the captain and the couriers): Come along, come! Yonder 
in the field is Palti. (They pass to the left and disappear) 

Micnat (regains her senses, tries to raise her hands aloft thankfully, 
but they sink; with faint, astonished laughter): Forgive, O Lord. 
I cannot raise my hands to you. My hands are suddenly so heavy. 
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(leans back, her face towards the sky) O, my Lord, how laughable 
it is: a burden of ten years has fallen from my shoulders, I ought 
to spread wings, yet I have become so heavy, I lack the strength to 
rise. (luxuriates in the sunshine; with closed eyes) Shine, my sun, 
shine: David’s face beams down on me from your radiance. But 
do not whirl so! (laughing) Why does everything whirl around 
so? The mountains dar.ce, the trees pursue one another. Oh, I am 
so giddy . . . (sinks to the ground, lies motionless for a short 
while, rises gradually to her full height; tranquil, radiant, resolute) 
You have called me, David. I am ready. (examines her dress) 1 
shall but change my robe, I shall not come to Hebron a pauper, — 
as the daughter of a King I shall present myself before the King. 
(enters the house. Azan and Rizpan hasten into the courtyard) 


Rizpan (firmly): Tell me, who are the men. 
Azan: David’s men, my jewel. 
Rizpan: And what of Eshbaal, Michal’s brother? 


Azan: David sent word to Eshbaal, saying: I wish to take back 
Michal my wife, and he consented out of fear. You know: David 
waxes stronger and stronger, and Eshbaal — 


Rizpan: Do not multiply words. — What of Palti’s servants: the 
shepherds, the slaves? 


Azan: They approached David’s men, standing line against line, 
but did not give battle. 


Rizpan: Why? 
Azan: David ordered his men to refrain from bloodshed. 


Rizpau: No. Blood will be shed, and on David's head it will fall. 
As befell with the concubine of Gibeah. The whole people we shall 
raise against David. (from the barn she brings a bow and a quiver 
of arrows; to Azan): Take the bow, go to the field, hide in the 
shadow of the tree, or behind some boulder, shoot your arrows at 
the encampment of David’s men, let them be enraged at Palti’s 
servants, till the sword blazes between the two lines. 


Azan (vehemently): No, Madam, no. I fear for my life. I have 
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already roamed around the troops too much, and one of them, a 
captain of fifty, scolded me, saying: “If you ever appear here once 
more, we shall tidy you properly and pick you up a little” . 
And he pointed at the nearest tree. 


Rizpan (piercing him with her gaze; insistently): If you dare 
disobey me in this task, do not ever approach me any more. 


Azan (yielding): Very well. (places the bow on his shoulder and 
girds on the quiver) 1 shall go, but this once, and then we shall 
depart together. You will never again demand such things from me. 


Rizpan: Good. I shall go with you wherever you desire. Make haste. 


(Azan moves away and disappears. Rizpaxu looks after him 
scornfully) 


JEPHUNNEH (enters alarmed): Woe! Alas! The sun has darkened 
over us at midday. Where is our lady? Where is Michal? 


Rizpan (insolently): Michal has gone to the field, to meet Palti. 
Why are you howling? 


JEPHUNNEH: Do you not know, Madam? Michal, the apple of our 
eye — they have come to take her away, to lead her back to Hebron. 
The men are savage. If Michal should not give herself up to them, 
they will fall upon the house and seize her. Woe is me, how shall I 
remain here without her? I know: Palti will not let me go. He 
views me as his property. O, I shall entreat our lady Michal, I shall 
not leave her — 


Rizpan: And I advise you: persuade her to hasten her departure. 
The men are savage, they will destroy the cattle. Are you not the 
steward here? 


JEPHUNNEH: I persuade her to go? I am ready to offer my soul if 
but she remains here. 


RizpaH (impudenily): It is not better for you if she departs? If 
Palti has no heir, you will take possession of the farm .. . 

JEPHUNNEH (reproachfully): Would you laugh at this disaster, 
Madam! — This I say to you: you — you — you strew salt on my 
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wounds! You are cruel-hearted, Madam! All the house is smashed 
to pieces, and you — such vicious mockery! . . . Oh, your visit 
was far from a blessing to us! (exit hurriedly to right, crying): 
Michal, my Lady! Michal, my Hostess! (disappears) 

RizpaH (sneering): That Michal should not leave this place . . . 
Yes, you old goat, you will have your wish. 


Parti (comes left, holding the scroll): O, scorpion-venom! Poison 
of the pit! Pangs of death! 


RizpaH: What ails you, Lord of Gallim? Why are you so shaken? 


Patti: Never would I have believed it, never have I awaited it. 
David is summoning Michal to return to him. 


RizpaH (derisive): David the son of Yesse! The innocent shepherd! 
The sweet singer! .. . 

Parti: Give me your counsel, my Lady! Shall a wife be taken from 
her husband after she is lawfully wedded to him? You know it: 
by Saul’s order she was betrothed to me. I did not win her by the 
sword, 


Rizpan: That insatiable adulterer! 


Patti: I cannot let her go, I cannot. (with fluttering whisper) 
Yesterday only was it, at the twilight now; after I had placed the 
jewels on her, she shone upon me; after she had repulsed me; and 
then she relented and said: “this year, this year .. .” She promised 
me a son, an heir — you understand? 

Rizpan (thoughtfully): So. She is far more clever than ever | 
thought her. 


Patti: Do you think that Michal fooled me? 
Rizpan: I know something of that, but I cannot tell you — 


Patti (stern): Beware, Madam. I shall respect none about this 
matter. 


Rizpau (elusively): You know that I am loyal to you, Sir. But I 
came here as a guest, and Michal is kin to me. 
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Patti: Say what you know, Madam, I cannot rule myself. 
Rizpan: Did you ever see Michal’s goatskin and her images? 
Pat1: Goatskin? Images? 

Rizpan: Yes. Little images, wrapped in a skin. 

Patti: What do such things concern me? 


Rizpau: That is the skin and those are the images she placed in 
David’s bed when Saul sent his men to capture him. Pray, ask her 
where the things are. . . . 


Patti: Why should I inquire about such matters? What shall I 
gain thereby? 


RizpaH: Why, man! She sent them to David, as a token of love, 
saying: “Look and in your heart recall the loyalty I showed you. 
Now reward me according to my deeds, release me from my hateful 
husband, that loathsome ape. For his cruel hand lies heavy upon 
me, since I have abstained from his bosom, being always devoted 
to you.” 

Patti (as though awaking): “This year” — she said — “this year,” 
to gain time, to do her wicked deed. — No, that cannot be. Her 
mouth could not have uttered such lies, her eyes could never conceal 
such falsehood, — who told you this? 


Rizpan: It is certain. 
Patt1: No, I must find out the whole truth. 


RizpaH (a little confused): I — she — she told me, yes — Michal 
herself. Last night after the feast she sent the things. 


Patti: In what way? 


RizpaH: In what way? — By a messenger. She put them in his 
hands. 


Patti: Who was the messenger? 
Rizpau: Why do you ask, my lord? 
Patti: No one came here after the banquet. 
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RizpaH (after some hesitation): Azan. At the hands of the peddlar 
she sent the skin and the images. Now he has returned, with David's 
couriers who brought the summons. 


Patti (shouts): Woe’s me, the peddlar! He has ruined me. Why 
did you not tell me yesterday? 


RizpaH: I thought it but a trifle. Six wives David has taken since 
then, ten years have gone by, — why should I bring hatred into 
Palti’s house for a trifle? 


Patti (roaring): Where is he, that leprous peddlar? Let him fling 
her lies in her face! 


Rizpan: I saw him but now, passing by. Yes, he went to that field. 
(points in the opposite direction) 


Patti (Aurrying off): I shall find him. I shall bring him face to 
face with her. (disappears) 


RizpaH (to herself): 1 dare not trust the peddlar. He is faint-hearted, 
unstable, fickle. . . . 


Azan: (comes on left; elated; to Rizpan): Oh, my beloved, what 
a tumult, what a to-do! All the quiver I emptied, this is the only 
arrow I left. (shows her) Ha-ha-ha, my hands drew on the bow 
and my lips whispered the blessing: “Blessed be thy going!” — an 
arrow. “Blessed be thy return!” — an arrow. “Be blest in the town.” 
— an arrow. “Be blest in the village!” — an arrow. And the men 
on both sides, ha-ha-ha, out with swords, spears ahead, — one 
straight at the other! 

RizpaH (embraces him): This time you have acted wonderfully, 
beloved. . . . (earnestly) And now, take your legs and flee, save 
yourself, do not delay! 

Azan (amazed): Why? 


RizpaH: This matter of the goatskin and the images has reached 
Palti’s knowledge, that you took the things to David, — you your- 
self. Palti grew furious. He has rushed to the field in search of you. 


Azan: Come then, my dear! Come, we must go at once. 
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Rizpan: It can not be, I must see the matter through to the end. 


Azan (vehemently): No, I shall not leave without you. You plot 
to throw me over, to slip away from me by deceit. I risked my life, 
I indulged all your whims. You must go with me! 


Patti (afar): Azan! Azan! 


Rizpan: Hush, hush, I beg of you — go and soon | shall follow. 
Hide in the nearest cranny of the hills, wait there for me. 


Azan: If you delay, I shall return, and then — beware! The cup 
will pass to you as well! (disappears behind the hill, leaving the 
bow and the last arrow in the courtyard) 


Rizpan (seizes the bow and arrow, hastily mounts the stairs; to 
herself): You villain, to good purpose did you spare the last arrow 
. . . (aims and shoots, the cry of Azan is heard. Rizpan conceals 


the bow and quiver) 

Parti (dashing on left; furiously): Who cried out here? 

Rizpan: An arrow passed from out yonder, from the soldier’s post. 
Patti: It was a cry of agony. (Aurries off; Rizpan follows him) 


Patti (Ais voice heard from off stage; raging): Speak, you damned 
peddlar! Speak, you carcass of an ass! Who gave you the skin and 
the images? Your last breath I shall squeeze from you, who gave 
you the things? (silence. — Patti returns to the courtyard; wearily) 
He is slain, the cur, he said nothing. Now I am confused and 
bewildered, like a ram whose horns are caught in the thicket. I am 
entangled in guile and deception. 


Micuat comes from the house, her dress changed. She stops 
on seeing Parti. Each observes the other silently. 


Patti (quietly): Stay here, Michal. Do not leave me. 


Micnac: I am distressed for you. If I have sinned against you, the 
guilt will weigh upon me, yet I must go, since he has claimed me, 
since he has called me. 


Parti: Six wives there are in David’s house, and you will be the 
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seventh. For David your return is but a whim, a caprice. It will 
vanish like smoke. He will, surely, take yet more wives and con- 
cubines. In David’s house you can be only the wife of a King, not 
even a wife — a maid, a concubine, the crumbs of his love he will 
spare for you, while in my house you are the Queen, you are the 
ruler over all the property and all the living souls. 


Micuat: I go to meet my dawn, my shining sun, and even though 
it strike me blind and even though it burn me to ashes, yet I must 
go, for he has claimed me, he has called me. 


Patti: Why then did you deceive me? Why did you deceive me? 
Why did you raise vain hopes in my heart? “This year, this year” 
— only yesterday you said these words to me. Why have you led 
me astray? 


Micnac: Yes, I said this, but it was not I who said it. Recall your 
own words: “In time a human creature is born anew.” Yesterday 
I did not yet know that David would call me. 


Patti (shouting): Lies! Lies! Lies!) — You knew it full well, you 
even plotted it in secret! Your promise intended only to bedazzle 
me, to gain some days for brewing your schemes. 


Micwac: Hush, spare yourself these senseless words. 
Patti: Where are the goatskin and the images? I know your secret! 
Micnac: You have watched my steps, followed in my traces? 


Patti: Do not ask me now. Now I am the questioner! You will not 
slip away, perfidious soul that you are! Tell me the name of the 
messenger, the messenger who bore the skin and the images, who 
was your agent? 


MicHa.: What agent? What messenger? Have you lost your wits? 


Patti: No, my eyes are opened. I have uncovered your schemes. 
You placed the things in the hand of a man, to carry them to David 
and you said: “I pray you, remember the love of our youth and 
deliver me from the hands of Palti, that loathsome ape, whom I 
abhor and whom I kept at arm’s length to this day.” 
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Micnac: Who has deluded you to all this? It is a lie! I sent no one 
to David, and never have I spoken evil of you. For I would rather 
die than appeal to David, to pray for his favour. (smiles happily) 
He! He himself recalled me in his memory, because he loves me 
still! 

Patti: Vainly you pretend innocence, you faithless woman! Show 
me the skin and the images, set them before me, and I shall believe 
you. 


Micuat (abruptly): The things are not with me. They have been 
stolen. I do not know who took them. 


Patti (with affected compassion): You cannot find them. The 
treasure is stolen! A pity, indeed. I must help you to find the thief 
and punish him for his wickedness. (struts about shouting) Oh, 
where is he, that worthless thief, that stealer of shabby skins? 
(suddenly swings about on Micwat, his voice harsh; pointing at 
her) Here is the thief! Here is the robber! These hands did the 
foul deed! (jeeringly) But do not be so mournful. The stolen things 
will soon be restored. Tomorrow, as soon as tomorrow, then you 
will find them in the house of your kinsman. . . . Then, lying in 
his arms, then leaning on his shoulder you will chuckle in his ear 
(mimicking) “That jackass, that imbecile! . . . I have escaped 
his arms as a bird the snare. . . .” — No, you shall not escape. 
And ere you laugh, I shall laugh. And ere you lie in his arms, 
I shall have my will of you. (seizes Micua., who struggles to free 
herself) 


Micnac: Stop! Control yourself. I have not betrayed you — 


Patti (in a transport): No, you will not boast that for ten years 
you were in a man’s house and kept yourself innocent. (imitating 
her) “Do not touch me, do not touch me”. . . 


Micnat (in despair): Leave me, O let me be. 


Patti (intoxicated, breathes her scent): For David’s sake you have 
perfumed your body, robed yourself festively. You will not go from 
here untouched, a man’s wife you will return to David. 


JEPHUNNEH (rushing in): Sir, the battle has begun. They have 
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suddenly attacked us. Make haste, Master! 
Micuat (struggling with Pact): Help, Jephunneh! 


JEPHUNNEH: What (fo Pattt), like to brute-beast. Are you not 
ashamed ? 


Patti (wild): I am sporting with the wife of my bosom, feeding 
my desire! 
JeEPHUNNEH: Villain, you shall not shame Michal our Lady. 


Patti: Begone! Get out of my sight, or I'll make an end of you. 
Back to the field, you bald-headed ass, you wineless skin-bottle, 
you empty sconce! 


JEPHUNNEH: The blood of your men is being spilt in the field. 
Behold the flames! The corn is burning! 


Patti (sobered): Oyah, flames! Pillars of smoke. All the corn they 
have set on fire. O, brigands, ruffians! (runs to right, exit) 


JEPHUNNEH (goes to the house, limping): O, my poor lambs in the 
closed pens. Just one draught of water to moisten my throat, and 
I shall hasten to save you. They are all trapped in the closed pens, 
and fire is raging all around — 


Micuat (supporting him): Go, go to the house, Jephunneh, and 
stay there. I shall run to let the beasts out, then I shall return to 
you. (JEPHUNNEH enters the house. Micuat disappears behind the 


barns) 


Patti (enters crying out): Where are you, shameless stony-hearted 
woman? See how they have manhandled me because of you! Oyah, 
the pens, the barns, the oil, the good oil! streams of fire are flowing, 
my blood and marrow are ablaze! The toil of my hands, the sweat 
of my brow — all the wealth I was envied and cursed for. (shout- 
ing) May it all burn away! May it scatter with the smoke! — For 
whom shall I preserve my wealth? To whom shall I bequeath it? 
There is no heir to Palti Ben-Layish! No heir . . . (drops down 
lamenting, his hands over his head) My son, my son, your image 
I have dreamed of, your flesh I touched in my fantasy. — Dead is 
my son today, dead my only one, slain. . . . I shall raise no off- 
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spring in Israel, my name will not be accounted nor mentioned, 
— desolate shall I go down to the grave. 


RizpaH (swoops upon him): You howl, you scream like a woman 
in her birthpangs. Yet I thought you a man, a leader of the people. 


Parti: I am robbed, stripped to the bone, what can I do now? 


RizpaH: Revenge! — What has happened to you? Why are you 
so helpless on the day of misfortune? Gather your strength, re- 
member the concubine of Gibeah, when the Levite passed the night 
there and the townsmen had had their way with his woman — 


Patti (moves): Where is Michal? Where is Michal? 


RizpaH (after him): Did not the Levite take his revenge? He had 
no servants, no silver, no gold, and yet he contrived to avenge him- 
self most fully: all the people he stirred up, to rise as one man. 


Patti: To whom shall I cry, and who would hear my voice? 


Rizpau: O man alive, what aids you to cry out in the courtyard of 
your house? (as though addressing a vast assembly) Let your voice 
go forth, let it be heard by all the people from Dan to Beersheba: 
A shameful deed has been done in Israel, far worse than that of the 
concubine in Gibeah. It was not a passing woman that some young 
lads mishandled — a wife is taken from her husband’s house by 
force. Ten years she enjoyed his protection, she ate his bread, she 
drank from his goblet, with wondrous jewels he did adorn her.— 
And who has done this evil? Not a wild mob, but a King in Israel, 
a ruler, who should check the people, establish law and order! 


Pati: No, it will not be, she will not depart from here, she will not 
cross this threshold, — I swear it! (Rizpan draws back) As the 
concubine at Gibeah! Yes, from Dan to Beersheba! (intoxicated) 
May the knife rive her body from neck to thigh — the hip and the 
thigh and the clean breasts. (cutting at the air with violent gestures) 
Pieces, pieces, pieces. Take them, set them before your eyes, assemble 
and give counsel! (Aastens into the house). 


RizpaH: Now the moment comes. Saul my King — now your blood 
will be avenged. 
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Parti rushes from the house, a knife in his hand. JepHUNNEH 
tries to restrain him. 


JeEPHUNNEH: Shed no blood. Have pity. Forbear! 


Patti: Again you hold me back — take off your hands, you broken 
stem! 


JEPHUNNEH (staggers after Patti across the courtyard, is thrown 
down by him, rises and falls alternately): Slay me, shed my blood, 
but do not set your hands on Michal our Lady. 


Patti: Let me be. 


JEPHUNNEH: I entreat you in the name of all that is holy, by the 
image of God in man! 


Pati: I bear no image of God! God has turned his face from me! 


JEPHUNNEH: By the memory of your mother who suckled you as 
a child, by my weary toil that is yet unpaid — 


Patti: Hold your tongue, you preacher of woe! 


JEPHUNNEH (running left): Michal our Lady, flee from here, save 
your life! He has a knife, he comes to slay you! (disappears) 


MIcHaL enters the courtyard from the opposite side. Parti 
stands at the entrance of the house, the knife in his hand. 
Pause. They stare at one another in silence. After a while 
Micna goes towards Parti, erect and tranquil. She comes 
to him and stands still. 


Micuat: I know. You claim some recompense. Let this be your 
recompense. Do to me as you have resolved. 


Parti: Cry loud, you unhappy woman! Fall to your knees! Groan 
ere yet the blade enters your flesh, ere your tongue licks the dust. 
(puzzled) What is it? — Tears! Tears from your eyes! While your 
lips are moving, smiling. . . . What do you whisper so silently? — 
Your eyes are closed, yet you are gazing somewhere. Where are 
you staring? What can you see! (MicHat sways slightly) Stand! 
Stand still! Do not move. Do not fly away. Never have I seen you 
like this. Wonderful, glorious is your face, pure and translucent as 
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the dew, as a little babe, — I cannot destroy, I cannot lift my hand 
against you. (the knife falls from his hand, he drops at her feet) 
I am vanquished. 

Rizpan (stricken; to herself): He has thrown away the knife. . . . 
There he is, the bruised reed. — Be strong, my soul! Do not sur- 
render. Saul’s revenge will come in full! 


Micuat (opens her eyes; to Parti): What has happened to you? 
Stand up, speak — 

Patti (in the same position): Do not pity me, Michal. It is my 
guilt. In your misfortune I sought to find my bliss, to gather sweet- 
ness to my mouth — 


Micuat: Do not blame yourself, Palti, you are ten-fold better than 
your words. Forgive me, Palti, forgive me and let me go in peace. 
(left, in the gate appear JepHUNNEH with David's captain and 
couriers. They stand back in silence) 


Patti (rises): Go, Michal, go in peace. For love of David, you 
agreed to die, and I, for love of you I agree to worse than death — 
to your leaving me. (MicHat begins to walk towards the gate. 
Patti follows) Go, Michal, go. The sun must not go out because 
one doomed man loses his sweet light. The living well must not be 
dried because one stricken man cannot drink thereof. Go, Michal, 
go. Tomorrow your face will be radiant with tranquil joy, it is 
good so. Tomorrow your lips will distill the delights of love — it 
is good so, go, Michal, go. (Mictat passes through the gate, the 
escort closes it behind her) And I desolate shall bear my desolation. 
(picks up the veil dropped by Micnat in their struggle, buries his 
face in it and follows Micuat weeping) Michal .. . Michal . . . 
Michal ... 
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(continued from inside front cover) 
Reference Department, Morgan Li- 
brary, New York City. 


We are happy to report no dearth 
of excellent manuscripts submitted for 
publication in The Literary Review, 
but we do regret the shortage in three 
departments: plays, long poems, and 
that genre of pointed pithy writing 
embracing the epigram, pensée, 
apophthegm, proverb, and don mot. 

Plays for understandable reasons do 
not ordinarily attract the attention of 
magazine publishers: they are usually 
written for stage presentation, and 
promising manuscripts are transcribed 
in one way or another for script or 
study purposes, while commercial 
successes appear overnight in book 
form. Still, we believe there must be 
interesting one-act or full-length plays, 
either closet dramas or potential 
Broadway or, better, off-Broadway 
hits, begging for publication. This 
number of The Literary Review in- 
cludes a fine full-length play, which, 
we hope, will inspire other play- 
wrights, here and abroad, to seek 
magazine publication. 

And surely there are contemporary 
lliads and Paradise Losts or at least 
four or five-page poems whose magic 
should be shared with the public. We 
deplore the negligible attention given 
by most magazines and the literary 
sections of newspapers to narrative, 
dramatic, epic, and lengthy lyric 
poetry. The brief lyric, to be sure, is 
one of the most ancient and moving 
forms of poetry, but there are other 
equally distinguished traditions which 


Editorial Notes 


in our Space Age suffer from neglect. 
We hope this open bid unearths siz- 
able masterpieces and leads to a be- 
lated Twentieth Century revival of 
enthusiasm for the long look and the 
delving thought frequently found in 
the more spacious forms of poetical 
composition. 

Finally, it seems unlikely to us that 
inter-stellar man has abandoned the 
epigrammatic form—those marvel- 
ously concise and chiseled expressions 
of the abiding wisdom of the ages. 
The Hindu sages of old vied with one 
another in their composition. So did 
the ancient Chinese moralists, phi- 
losophers and poets. Babylonian, As- 
syrian, Persian, Phoenician and He- 
brew writings, both sacred and 
profane, popular and literary, abound 
with them. Ancient Greece gave us 
her Greek Anthology and Imperial 
Rome her Marcus Valerius Martialis, 
the master of masters of the epi- 
gram—magister magisterium. Ger- 
many produced Logau and France 
honors herself with Pascal, La 
Bruyére, La Rouchefoucauld, Paul 
Valéry. Spain’s Cervantes asserts: 
“The whole race of Pancas came into 
the world with their paunches stuffed 
with proverbs.” Great Britain boasts 
her Pope, Prior, Landon, Byron, 
Shaw and Oscar Wilde. In America 
we have Emerson and Ambrose 
Bierce and, on another level, Elbert 
Hubbard and Ed Howe of Potato 
Hill, Kansas. They must have their 
successors in the sententious style to- 
day, writing, refining, distilling. We 
call upon them to come forward with 
their weighty and witty poniards, 
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